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similar te that experienced re- 
cently in New York City. Of the 
12 hospitals affected in New 
York, six resorted to auxiliary 
power to insure continued op- 
eration for nearly 12 hours. 


' Medical Education: Costs of 

an MD continue to rise 
along with increased costs for 
a college education. It now costs 
about $47,000 to train a GP, 
approximately $67,000 for a spe- 
cialist. Costs include tuition, 
books, internship, residency, and 
loss of potential earnings, but 
not living expenses. + 


Polio Diagnosis: Laboratories 
soon will be able to diagnose 
polio in two or three hours in- 
stead of a week to 10 days by 
using a technique developed by 
Albert H. Coons of Harvard 
Medical School in 1941. Tech- 
nique permits a pathologist to 
identify infections by lighting 
them with fluorescence. Recent 
development of a commercially 
available fluorescent dye will 
put the method within reach of 
hospitals. 


Health Plan: The British Labor 
Party, in a 6,000-word policy 
Statement proposing a broad 
Shakeup in Britain’s National 
Health Service, said it found 
500,000 people waiting for hos- 
pital beds, doctors underpaid, 
with more money being spent on 
the drugs they prescribe than 
on the MDs themselves, and 
“millions of hours” being wasted 
by people in waiting rooms. 
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HEW Backs Fight 





Wide World Photo 


AMONG FRAUDULENT PRODUCTS foisted upon Americans as weight reducers are the electric 
vibrating devices being examined by Arthur S. Flemming (left), Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and George Larrick, commissioner of the Food and Drug Administration. Flemming said 
there is no device which will be effective for “spot reducing or for breaking up fatty dep sits.” 


Weight Reducers Hit 


rthur S. Flemming, secretary of 

Health, Education and Welfare, 
pledged an all-out effort to back up 
the Food and Drug Administration’s 
campaign to protect consumers from 
“the fraudulent products and schemes 
being foisted upon the public as 
weight reducers.” 

“There is no such article,” he told 
a news conference, “as a simple, safe 
and sane food, drug or device which 
will bring about loss of body weight 
without exercise of the will to cut 
down the food intake.” 

Public Awareness: It is important 
to help the public understand the facts 
about obesity so that it will not be vic- 
timized by false claims and theories, 
he said. “And here again I wish to 
commend the American Medical Asso- 
ciation and the National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau for what they have done 
to bring the facts to public attention 
and to the attention of the advertising 
media.” 

Flemming pointed out that the AMA 
has estimated that “Americans are 
being fleeced of $100 million a year 
in their purchase of spurious diet and 
useless mechanical devices.” 

“Medical guidance can be important 
to almost everyone who needs to lose 
weight,” Flemming said. “This may 
be true even for persons wishing to 
lose only a few pounds. The possi- 
bility of undetected chronic disease, 
or the continuing need for health and 
guidance, indicate the wisdom of con- 
sulting a doctor. The individual who 
wishes to lose a large amount of 
weight has a serious medical problem, 
and without exception needs expert 
guidance.” 

Infinite Variety: “Riding the crest 
of the popularity wave at the moment 
are the electric vibrator devices, run- 
ning the gamut of hand units, pillows, 
chairs, tables, and mattresses... . 


The infinite variety of products which 
have been sold for reducing is a trib- 
ute to the imagination, if not the scru- 
ples, of the promoters,” he said. 

The HEW secretary declared he was 
“delighted to join hands” with the 
AMA and the Better Business Bureau 
in their campaign to guard the public 
in this field. 





Our Anniversary 


The AMA News observes its 
first year of publication with this 
issue. See editorial on page 4. 
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How Health 
Bills Fared 


he Democratic controlled Congress, 

rebuffed in many tangles with the 
Republican Administration, went 
home leaving a legislative record of 
considerable accomplishments, but far 
short of what Democrats had first set 
their sights on. 

Congress adjourned shortly before 
6:30 a.m. (EDT) Sept. 15. 

As far as medicine was concerned, 
it was not a landmark session, though 
there were some significant develop- 
ments. The second and final session 
of the 86th Congress next year may be 
the crucial one. 

The disputed bill to widen the social 
security system to finance health care 
for the aged through higher taxes did 
not come up for a vote in the House 
Ways and Means Committee. But 
hearings were held on the measure 
and proponents talked of a strong 
drive next session. The American 
Medical Association and allied organi- 
zations urged the lawmakers to shelve 
the legislation, contending it would be 
the first step toward complete govern- 
ment control of medical care. 

A growing list of senators endorsed 
the House-passed legislation to pro- 
vide incentives for the self-employed 
—such as farmers, lawyers, physi- 
cians, and small businessmen—to set 
aside funds for their retirement, but 
the Senate Finance Committee did not 
act on the measure. However, an 
early vote is expected next year on 
either the House bill or an amended 
version. The bill, sponsored by Reps. 
Eugene J. Keogh (D., N.Y.) and Rich- 
ard M. Simpson (R., Pa.) and by Sens. 
Thruston B. Morton (R., Ky.) and 
George Smathers (D., Fla.) would 
provide tax deferrals on money placed 
in qualified retirement plans. It 
would give the self employed much 
the same tax treatment that salaried 
persons receive on pension savings 

(See Congress, Page 2) 


Japan's Health Improves 


Japanese medical educator said 

that as a direct result of World 
War II, Japan abandoned European 
methods of medical education and em- 
braced the American system. 

Dr. Yoshio Kusama, dean, School of 
Medicine, Keio University, Tokyo, 
added that the new emphasis on prac- 
tical experience for Japanese medical 
students, plus the introduction of pro- 
gressive public health measures dur- 
ing the occupation, had resulted in 
these unexpected health benefits: 

e Pre-war death rate of 22 per 1,000 
persons per year has been reduced to 
9 per 1,000. 

e Infant mortality declined from 80 
per 1,000 in 1940 to 35 per 1,000. 

Interviewed at the Second World 
Congress on Medical Education in Chi- 
cago, Dr. Kusama recalled that he was 
the physician chosen by the American 
occupation forces to reorganize medi- 
cine in Japan. He said: 


“Three days after the occupaiion 
began, an American army colonel and 
a major came to see me. They already 
knew about my background (an MD 
degree from Stanford), and some- 
thing of my work in Japan. 

“We had several long talks during 
which they asked me to undertake the 
work of setting up a new medical edu- 
cation system in Japan.” 

As a part of this reorganization, he 
said, the number of medical schools 
was reduced from 72 to 46. He ex- 
plained: 

“We eliminated the weak schools, 
thereby achieving higher standards of 
training and better and more uni- 
formly trained practitioners.” 

He said Japanese medical schools 
have realized many advances since 
they dropped the old German methods 
of lecture courses and concentrated on 
giving students experience in labora- 
tory and clinical work. 








PR Tip Given 
Drug Companies 


sae pharmaceutical industry should 
present itself to the public as 
one that ix in business to make a 
profit, said:a speaker at the Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Assn.’s 106th 
meeting. 

By not frankly offering to sell the 
means for a longer and better life 
the industry gives “a helping hand 
to those who want to create the im- 
pression that our ambitions must be 
only unselfish,. altruistic, and charita- 
ble,” explained Eugene B. Gorigin, 
Ardsley, N.Y. He is assistant to the 
president, Geigy Pharmaceuticals, a 
division of Geigy Chemical Corp. 


Selling Job: “We are pictured in 
the position of a friend offering un- 
‘selfish help to the needy and ending 
up by making a profit in the course 
of such transaction,” Gorigin said. 


The pharmaceutical industry's sell- 
ing job is to convince the consumer 
that new medgications are worth a 
reasonable premium, Gorigin said. 


The humanitarian approach is in 
order, Gorigin noted, and is used in 
the -case of life-saving drugs for 
people afflicted with rare diseases. 
Many pharmaceutical manufacturers 
carry such products on which they 
make no profit or incur losses, he 
added. 


Program, Officers: At its meeting, 
APA approved participation in the 
National Science Fair; ordered a 
“crash program” study of all prepaid 
prescription plans; requested uni- 
formity in featuring the brand and 
generic names of products; asked 
that “sample”. be stamped on prod- 
ucts that manufacturers give to physi- 
cians and dentists; and endorsed the 
Keogh-Simpson bill. 


Dean Howard C. Newton, Massa- 
chusetts College of Pharmacy, Bos- 
ton, was installed as president, suc- 
ceeding Louis .J. Fischl, an Oakland, 
Calif., retail pharmacist. The “hon- 
orary presidency,” signifying ‘out- 
standing contribution to pharmacy,” 
went to Harry J. Loynd, president of 
Parke, Davis & Co. 


William S. Apple, PhD, was named 
executive director. He succeeds Rob- 
ert P. Fischelis, PharD, who retired. 


Federal Care 
Danger Cited 


Members of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Assn. were warned to be alert 
to the possibility of the government 
taking over medical care by APA's 
president-elect Dean Howard C. New- 
ton of Massachusetts College of Phar- 
macy in his inaugural address at the 
association's convention in Cincinnati. 


“I believe that even the mere possi- 
bility that the government might take 
over health care in the United States 

. Should make us keenly aware of 
our responsilibities as members of the 
health team,” Dean Newton said. 


Noting that ‘the American Medical 
Association and the American Dental 
Assn. are opposed to compulsory 
health insurance, the Massachusetts 
educator said, “We, however, should 
not rely wholly on these other repre- 
sentatives of the health team to ex- 
press our views and protect our in- 
terests in connection with any meas- 
ure that may lead to the government 
taking over health care.” 
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OUTSTANDING CONTRIBUTIONS to people of 
the free world through his work in the Medical 
International Cooperation Organization won Dr. 
Thomas A. Dooley (right) the Mutual of Omaha 
Criss Award. The award, consisting $10,000 and 
@ gold medal, will be presented the American 
jungle doctor in Omaha Nov. 10. It is given for 
outstanding work in the fields of health and 
safety. With Dr. Dooley is Dr. Peter Comman- 
duras, @ MEDICO associate. 


Union Asked Te Aid 
On Fee Complaints 


Officials of the Los Angeles County 
Medical Assn., have asked members 
of an aircraft workers union to help 
the medical profession combat over- 
charging by some physicians. 

Dr. William F. Quinn, association 
president, told representatives of In- 
ternational Association of Machinists 
District 1578 that the medical society 
would “tell the patient not to pay” 
in cases of overcharge. 

Dr. G. W. Shaw, the medical group’s 
secretary-treasurer, urged aircraft 
workers to discuss fees with their doc- 
tors before services are rendered. 

“In instances where no prior agree- 
ment for services exists and you feel 
that the charges are too high,” he 
said, “submit your complaints to 
(our) headquarters.” 


Physician Elected 
On Vote Recount 


A St. Louis Circuit Court declared 
Dr. Robert Rainey the winner in a 
board of education election, but failed 
to rule on whether a chiropractor can 
legally certify that a citizen is phys- 
ically disabled and qualified to cast 
an absentee ballot. 

Recount showed Dr. Rainey win- 
ning by 139 votes. Original count had 
the MD losing by 28. Dr. Rainey had 
asked court to rule out all absentee 
ballots cast by persons certified by 
chiropractors as too ill or disabled 
to go to the polls. 


List Growing 


Three U.S. presidents have 
addressed Annual Meetings of 
the American Medical Associa- 
tion. 

Following President Eisen- 
hower’s speech at Atlantic City 
this year, The AMA News said 
he was the first chief executive 
to address an AMA Annual Meet- 
ing. Letters from readers soon 
established the fact that Calvin 
Coolidge spoke at the 1927 meet- 
ing. 

Comes now another letter with 
the information that William 
McKinley spoke briefly at the 
1897 Annual Meeting. President 
McKinley extended his “hearty 
congratulations upon this, your 
50th anniversary.” 


NMA's President-Elect Supports 
Compulsory National Health Plan 


Support of a compulsory national 
health insurance program was voiced 
by Dr. Edward C. Mazique, president- 
elect of the National Medical Associa- 
tion, at the organization’s convention 
in Detroit, the Michigan AFL-CIO 
News reported. NMA is an organiza- 
tion of the nation’s 5,000 Negro doc- 
tors, dentists, and pharmacists. 

In backing a federal health insur- 
ance program long urged by the AFL- 
CIO, Dr. Mazique said the voluntary 
health insurance proposals of the 


Eisenhower administration would fail 
to meet “the medical and health prob- 
lems of our nation’s 17 million 
Negroes, nor is it an answer for our 
other underprivileged groups.” 

The Michigan labor newspaper also 
reported that Thurgood Marshall, 
chief legal counsel for the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, told the NMA conven- 
tion that the NAACP would soon 
launch a campaign to permit Negro 
doctors to practice in all hospitals. 





Congress... 


(Continued from Page |) 


The House passed it overwhelmingly 
early this year. 


Passed in the last hectic days were 
two major measures of interest to 
physicians. These were the health 
insurance program for civilian federal 
workers and the catch-all housing 
bill that contained a provision to en- 
courage construction of proprietary 
nursing homes. The voluntary, con- 
tributory health insurance plan 
would give federal employees for the 
first time coverage similar to that in 
many private industries where the 
employee pays part of the cost. As 
finally approved, the bill was accept- 
able to all parties involved and was 
endorsed in principal by the AMA. It 
would cost the government about $107 
million annually. 


The nursing home provision of the 
housing bill, also supported by the 
AMA, was not controversial and was 
part of the two vetoed measures and 
the final, third-try bill that finally was 
adopted. Under it, the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration could guarantee 
up to 75% of private loans for con- 
struction of proprietary nursing 
homes. 


Other congressional develop- 
ments— 


International: The Senate passed a 
$50 million annual program for inter- 
national medical research, but the 
House Commerce Committee held off 
action until next year due to the press 
of business and lateness of the session. 


Medicare: Congress approved the 
full $88.8 million sought to run the 
Defense Department’s program of 
treating qualified dependents of mili- 
tary personnel in civilian hospitals. 

Research: The National Institutes of 
Health was voted $400 million for the 
current fiscal year, $106 million more 
than the Administration requested. 

Hospitals: The Hill-Burton program 
of federal aid for hospital construc- 
tion received a $186.2 million appro- 
priation, $85 million more than sought 
by the Administration. 

Medical Schools: There was no ac- 
tion on proposals for a “one-shot” 
federal aid program for construction 
of medical schools. A special federal 
report on the plan was delayed. 

Draft: One of the first bills approved 
this year was extension of the mili- 
tary draft, including the draft of phy- 
sicians and dentists. 


Dr. Gundersen Named 


Dr. Gunnar Gundersen, La Crosse, 
Wis., AMA’s immediate past presi- 
dent, is a new member of the medi- 
cal advisory committee of the Na- 
tional Disease and Therapeutic Index. 
The NDTI maintains up-to-date files 
on illnesses, injuries, and treatments 
for use in research and education. 


MDs Protest Fee 
For Special Tag 


New Jersey physicians, who have 
been receiving special “MD” auto li- 
cense plates on payment of the nor- 
mal license fee, have been informed 
by the State Division of Motor Ve- 
hicles that the plates now will require 
an extra $10 fee. 

Dr. Luke A. Mulligan, chairman 
of the board of trustees of the Medi- 
cal Society of New Jersey, advised 
MDs against paying the extra fee. 
The plates originally were issued as 
a part of the civil defense-disaster 
control program. MDs agreed to dis- 
play them so as to be of further 
service to the public. . 


Delegate Dies 


Dr. Grover C. Penberthy, 73, De- 
troit, Mich., a member of the AMA 
House of Delegates, died September 2. 
Dr. Penberthy had been a member of 
the House’s General and Abdominal 
Surgery Section since 1942. 
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St. Basil’s Cathedral in Moscow. 


Join a Maupintour to see 


Russia by 


motorcoach 
in 1960! 


Be among a select group of Americans 
to take this 17 day, history-making trip. 
You'll travel through the countryside and 
cities of Russia in a deluxe Scandinavian 
motor coach. And the cost? Only $495, all 
inclusive from Helsinki or Warsaw. Week- 
ly, May through October, 1960. 

In addition, Maupintour offers 5 other 
summer tour plans from 29 days to 72 days 
through Europe and Russia, some includ- 
ing Scandinavia, others including Bulgaria, 
Roumania Yugoslavia, Dalmatian coastal 
cruise, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Passion 
Play, Bavaria, Austrian Alps. 

Each tour conducted and includes sight- 
seeing plus free time to explore on your 
own. Ask your travel agent for details or 
write H. N. Mecaskey, Maupintour, 

400 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, New York. 


Maupintour 
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No Other Sickness and Accident Policy 


Matches This Unique Income Protection 


Offered only to members of the Medical and Dental professions 


YOU CAN’T OUTLIVE ITS BENEFITS! 
Lifetime total disability benefits. You are pro- 
tected against loss of income due to both 
SICKNESS and ACCIDENT for life. No re- 
duction in monthly benefits at any age. 


This new Sickness and Accident Disability policy was designed by physi- 
cians—for physicians—to meet the special needs of physicians. 

No matter what other policies you may own, you need the income pro- 
tection and unique benefits which only this remarkable new policy provides. 


COMPARE THESE GREAT FEATURES 


1. If partially disabled you may earn up to 25% of your average annual 
professional income (computed over previous 5 years) and still receive 
full monthly benefits until age 59. 


Full monthly benefit after age 59 will be paid as long as you are totally 
and continuously disabled. 


2. You get 24-hour coverage—world-wide coverage. 


3. You do not have to be bed-ridden to collect—house confinement is 
never required. 


4. The Company cannot cancel your policy unless; (a) all like policies 


Professional Life ¢x Casualty Company 


SALES DIVISION 
8 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


are cancelled; (b) for non-payment of premiums; (c) you cease to be 
engaged in full-time practice or employment—or (d) have attained age 70. 
5. While there is a 30-day waiting period, benefits are paid retroactively 
to the first day of disability, if your disability continues beyond 30 days. 
6. Premium payments are waived after your disability has continued for 
90 days or more. 
7.. The policy pays full benefits in addition to any other insurance you 
may have. 
8. Coverage includes air travel, even in private planes, and all other types 
of transportation anywhere in the world. 

These are the liberal features of this unique income protection policy 
which you as a practicing physician or dentist may now enjoy. 


Mail the Coupon Today! 


Fill out and mail the coupon below for full details, rates and application 
form. Do it now before you forget. When you have compared the cost 
and the exclusive advantages of this great new policy, you will agree that 
it is the best insurance bargain ever offered to members of the medical 


and dental professions. 


Do it NOW! Mail this coupon to: 


AMA-9-21-59 


PROFESSIONAL LIFE & CASUALTY COMPANY 
SALES DIVISION 


8 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Please send me complete information on your new Sickness and Accident 


Disability policy. 


Name 





Address 
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‘Editorial Viewpoint 





‘We Blush With Pride 


Tyyith this issue The AMA News starts its second 

: year of service to the medical profession. 

_ Volume 1, Nuimber 1 rolled off the presses September 

_ 22, 1958, and this edition marks the 27th regular issue 

‘ of the American Medical Association's fortnightly 
‘newspaper. 

We hope you'll forgive us if we seem to get carried 
away in this first anniversary editorial, but the growth 
and acceptance of The News during this brief period 
of publication already has exceeded all expectations. 
And this acceptance and growth coupled with an 
‘extremely high. and loyal readership have been 
achieved despite the fact there are literally hundreds 
of publications vying for the physician’s reading time. 
; This is strong verification of AMA’s Board of Trus- 
tees’ belief more than a year ago of the need for such 

‘@ publication. The News was authorized by and is 
published under auspices of the Board. 

That America’s physicians have generously accepted 
The News as a silent partner in their practice of medi- 
cine is attested by the editorial praise in thousands 
of letters received during the year. There also has 
peen a spontaneous acceptance from individuals and 
groups outside medicine who report they look for- 
ward to each issue “to keep up” with what is going on 
in medicine. 


pipe, the year The News has been widely quoted 
and reprinted both here and abroad in news- 
papers, magazines, state and county medical society 
journals, trade papers, hospital and health publica- 
tions, chamber of commerce bulletins, pharmaceutical 
periodicals, college and university publications, farm 
journals, insurance bulletins and magazines, science 
and military publications, and in reports of U.S. Con- 
gressional committees. One recent article from The 
News was published in 247 daily newspapers, and 14 
others commented on it editorially. 

Articles from the publication also -have served as 
the basis for editorials and network radio and tele- 
vision commentary, further acquainting the public 
with the role of medicine in our eal. 

Through the year The News has served as a mech- 
anism for pointing out to the profession the many 
services and activities of the AMA, has served as a 
means of exchange of useful facts and ideas, and has 
helped to publicize the work of numerous organiza- 
tions and groups. 

The response to articles appearing in the publica- 
tion has been phenomenal. 

One short story brought requests for 204,776 pieces 
of literature. 

A director of a medical institute wrote: “The last 
time The AMA News used one of our course announce- 
ments, the response from interested physicians was 
overwhelming. Not only did we fill up the course we 
had scheduled, but we now have a waiting list that 
will influence our 1960 training program. Whatever 
else doctors read, they all seem to read your publica- 
tion.” 


( f course the main purpose of The News is to keep 

physicians in touch with the pulse of the medical 
world and to report on legislation, business trends, 
legal decisions, tax rulings and other forces that affect 
the practice of medicine. And in carrying out this 
function it reports to more physicians than any other 
medical publication. Doctors tell us the publication 
has been extremely useful in their practice, and sev- 
eral MDs have'been kind enough to say, “I don’t know 
how we got along without it.” 

For all this we are very grateful. 

We also are proud of the fact that several organiza- 
tions now are completing plans to pattern new publi- 
cations after the style and format of The News. 

Because of the publication’s readership response 
from physicians, The News has helped to decrease the 
amount of mail being sent to doctors. Two AMA 
publications have been incorporated into The News, 

-and instead of sending direct mail many departments 
are using The News to report to the profession or to 
gather needed information. 

The staff wishes to thank the physicians, state and 
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With a Vigorous Stride 





county medical society staffs, the pharmaceutical and 
allied industries, various departments of government, 
and hundreds of others who have cooperated so will- 
ingly in providing information for news articles. 

We also are grateful to the many leading business 
firms of America whose advertising support has con- 
tributed to the success of The News. And thanks, too, 
to the doctors and others who have supported the 
advertisers. One manufacturer wrote, “Never did I 
anticipate such a deluge of mail, telegrams and phone 
calls from all over the United States.” 


year ago we pledged to make The AMA News 

medicine’s greatest conduit of communication. 
And through our editorials, we said, we hoped to help 
stimulate, challenge and strengthen the moral and 
intellectual foundations of the democratic way of 
American medicine. 

On this first anniversary we renew that pledge and 
promise that we shall be unrelenting in our efforts to 
make The News even more helpful and useful and to 
keep it unfailingly interesting. It is our hope it will 
always merit your commendation. 


Please Take It Home 


t a recent medical meeting a couple of doctor’s 
wives cornered the editor of The News, and, 
pointing index fingers directly at his nose said, “We've 
just discovered we're losing out on something. Our 
husbands don’t bring The AMA News home for us to 
read. The only time we see it is at medical meetings. 
We like it because we can understand it. Other doc- 
tors’ wives tell us their husbands bring it home from 
the office. Can’t you do something about this?” 

We promised to do something about it. So, if you’re 
one of the two physicians who is not taking The 
News home for your wife to read, please do so with 
this issue and get us off the hook. We want to attend 
another medical meeting and those same two wives 
may be there. 


The $200 Question 


eye Cerf in This Week magazine tells the story 
of the Dayton, Ohio, obstetrician who has two 
fixed charges. He sends a patient a bill for either $100 
or $200. “Do you look up your patients’ financial 
rating before you decide on your charge?” he was 
asked. 

“Not at all,” answered the doctor. “I base my fee 
on the first question the father asks when I come out 
of the delivery room. If he asks, ‘Is it a boy or a girl?’ 
he gets a bill for $200. But if he asks, ‘Is my wife all 
right?’ I only bill him for $100.” 


Nothing Serious 


e Someone has defined middle age as the time 
when you are impressed not with the fact the grass is 
greener on the other side of the fence, but rather 
with how difficult it is to get over the fence. 


As Others See It 


British Beat 





‘Dope Traffic 


The Houston, Texas Chronicle 
— Bureau of Narcotics statis- 
tics show there are 44,146 
“known” dope addicts in the United 
States. In all likelihood, this is a min- 
imum figure and there may be thou- 
sands more. The majority are under 
30 and 10% are under 21. These are 
the unfortunates who, it is estimated, 
are paying $300 million a year into 
the infamous Mafia to supply them 
with heroin alone. Transformed into 
criminals to obtain the wherewithal 
to pay this huge sum, they account 
for approximately 30% of crime in 
the United States each year. 

Our penalties under the Narcotics 
Control Act of 1956 have been dras- 
tically stiffened, yet the years show 
no appreciable decline either in ad- 
diction or in traffic in illegal drugs. 

By comparison with the United 
States, the United Kingdom reported 
to the United Nations Commission on 
Narcotic Drugs at Geneva recently it 
has 359 known addicts and this figure 
may be nearer accurate than the Unit- 
ed States number. 

Some time ago Britain decided that 
since profits in dope smuggling were 
so huge, the attack against addiction 
must be aimed against erasing these 
profits. To do this they simply made 
narcotics available to their addicts un- 
der a control program. This immedi- 
ately knocked the bottom out of the 
smugglers’ business. It also put an 
end to “hooking” or inducing the 
youth into addiction so that he might 
become enslaved to the _ peddler. 
Smuggling, lacking the profit incen- 
tive, disappeared, new addicts failed 
to appear and the old addicts either 
took the cure or died off. It took cour- 
age for the English to approach this 
attack but it worked. 


“Quotes” 


George B. Stone, general manager. 
of J. B. Roerig and Co.: “This year it 
is estimated that the pharmaceutical 
industry will spend $190 million on 
research—more than 7% of every 
sales dollar. You can contrast this 
percentage to the one or two per cent 
expenditure for the average of all 
industry. No industry in the country 
or indeed in the world spends a 
greater percentage of its sales dollar 
for the very elemental objective of 
making obsolete the products from 
which these dollars are realized.” 


Dr. Paul Dudley White, Boston: 
“Americans are threatened with dis- 
eases that seem to come from pros- 
perity manifesting itself in a soft way 
of life with overnutrition, high blood 
pressure and arteriosclerosis.” 
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Letters 


... As Readers See It 
MD Radio Operators 


e The AMA News of August 24, picturing 
Dr. P. H. Leimbach (W8GVO) and his ham radio 
rig, prompts this letter. | believe there are hun- 
dreds of MD amateur radio operators in America 
who would appreciate an opportunity to be listed 
as such and to enable other hams to know who 
they are... . 

The attempt by Dr. C. L. Samuelson to estab- 
lish a ham radio station exhibit at AMA's At- 
lantic City meeting, while not entirely satisfactory 
as to the location of the exhibit, excited much 
favorable comment. 

Would The AMA News be willing to com- 
pile the names, addresses, and cali letters of MD 
amateur radio operators? 

FAY K. ALEXANDER, MD 
Germantown, Phila. 44, Pa. 

(Editor's Note: If physician amateur radio op- 
erators will send their names, addresses and call 
letters on postal cards to Thie AMA News we 
will be happy to publish the list.) 








Community Service 

@ In an age when the professional man is be- 
ing severely criticized for his lack in interest and 
his failure to participate in civic activities, | am 
pleased to report that the exact opposite of this 
situation does exist. 

The newly elected president of the Greater 
Parkersburg Chamber of Commerce is Richard W. 
Corbitt, MD. The chairman of our Air Transporta- 
tion Committee is F. L. Blair, MD, who is serving 
his second term. The new chairman of our Public 
Relations Committee is Paul L. McCuskey, MD, 
who is also a member of the Wood County Board 
of Education. 

| have noted a much greater willingness on 
the part of physicians to accept community re- 
sponsibility in recent years, and | believe this is 
due in a large measure to the support being giv- 
en by the American Medical Association. 

MICHAEL CASSADY 

Managing Director 

Chamber of Commerce 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Cobalt Units 


@ The comments in Dr. Garland’s letter on co- 
balt units merit sober rebuttal. To many in ra- 
diology who have long admired his contribu- 
tions in x-ray diagnosis and his quick wit and 
ability at self expression this running fight with 
super voltage school of radiotherapy conducted 
by him in the last decade has grown to be a 
tiresome paradox. 

True enough Cobalt 60 is not a panacea. How- 
ever, those of us who have had opportunity to 
follow numbers of cancer patients for many 
years do appreciate the addition of one more 
good scalpel to the instrument table. In this re- 
spect cobalt serves more compactly and econom- 
ically for the purposes previously accomplished 
by megavoltage x-ray units. Dr. Garland must 
realize that an amount of radium necessary to 
equal current Cobalt 60 teletherapy unite | would 
cost about $20,000,000 per tr e 
and would be physically apes desirable for rea- 
sons of less ad wave length 
characteristics and the ee ase of radium self- 
filtration and large target size, which would be 
involved. 

If Dr. Garland were to employ Cobalt 60 he 
too would find it p , for ple, to ad- 
minister larger doses of radiation at greater depth 
with less skin reaction and discomfort than phys- 
ically possible with 200 KV therapy however 
good the radiologist. In our experience more ef- 
fective therapy of malignant lesions in the single 
category of the head and neck has justified the 
addition of Cobalt 60 with greater doses deliv- 
ered to cancer and less damage to normal bone 
and other structures. 

In our locale of Western Massachusetts, cobalt 
therapy is not subsidized and fees involved are 
the same as for deep x-ray therapy which in turn 
are the same as Massachusetts Blue Shield fees. 

JOHN W. TURNER, MD 











Springfield, Mass. 


Socialized Disease 

@! have often wondered if the term “‘social- 
ized medicine” should be changed to some more 
correct term, such as “socialized disease.” 

It seems that the argument proposes that 
government assume responsibility to manage 
diseases, taking over the ownership of them. 
Socialism is collective, or governmental owner- 
ship. Naturally this places the individual, the 
carrier of diseases pretty much in the position 
of being “owned” by government. As all forms 
of management, care, treatment, prevention, re- 
search, bear down on the matter, the community 
of diseases, ill persons, at least are managed 
as a disease. 

Although the term “socialized medicine” may 
imply a socialized state to some, it seems that 
most minds feel it means only the medical pro- 
fession, whereas the facts point to the basic 
move as one to socialize disease, which means 
a very large percentage of people. 

ERNEST F. RUSSELL, MD 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Hiring Age Limited by Most Companies 


ost companies agree there is no 
difference between older and 
younger employees in absenteeism, 
turnover, productivity, and reliability, 
yet the majority of firms have max- 
imum age limits for hiring new em- 
ployees. 

This is shown in surveys by the Na- 
tional Office Management Assn. in 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, New York City, 
Houston, and San Francisco. 


For example, in Minneapolis only 
15% of 109 companies said they have 
no maximum age limit. Most common 
maximum age is 50, but sometimes it 
drops as low as 30 for men and 25 for 
women. 


New York Figures: In New York 
City, 42% of 148 companies are closed 
to men by the time they reach 50, and 
nearly 68% of the firms will not hire a 
man 55 years old. Women 35 years old 


won't be hired by 9% of the compan- 
ies, and a woman 45 years old is ex- 
cluded by 30% of the firms. 


Age 50 is the maximum for 25% of 
56 companies in San Francisco, while 
another 11% will consider applicants 
under 55. But 16% of the respondents 
will not hire a man over 40, and 31% 
will not employ a woman over 50. 


In Houston, 29% of 41 companies 
have closed job openings to men over 
45 and another 19.5% prefer their 
new employees to be under 40. Wom- 
en over 50 won’t be hired by 27% of 
the companies. 


A contrast between beliefs and hir- 
ing practices was evident in the New 
York survey. Companies were asked 
to list factors in judging job appli- 
eants in degree of importance, and 
age was considered least important 
by eight of every 10 respondents. 









eliminate over-hospitalization. 


The New York chapter concluded 
that “the additional 10 to 15 years of 
working age before retirement of 
many unemployed older people is a 
source of talent being wasted.” 

Survey findings have been pub- 
lished in Office Executive magazine. 


Health Insurance 
Abuse Under Study 


An effor to combat abuse of health 
insurance is being made by the Ten- 
nessee State Medical Assn. 

A nine-member Consultative Com- 
mittee on Administration of Volun- 
tary Prepaid Medical Care Plans has 
been formed and is now considering 
insurance company complaints against 
MDs. The committee is also working 
with the Tennessee Hospital Assn. to 





We can’t think of a better 
testimonial to Continental 
Casualty’s eminence in the field of 
health insurance than the simple 


fact that over 40,000 physicians have 
~ group health plans which Continental provides. By the 
nature of their profession, doctors see hundreds of 
insurance companies in action. We feel that when so many 
physicians come to us, it is an endorsement of special import. 


— Shakespeare 


Over the years we have provided these group plans to many medical 
societies, and have developed a number of policies which are 
specially suited to the needs of the profession. There are 
three which we consider most important: 


Income Insurance—designed to meet the day to day 
_living expenses when a long term accident or illness 


keeps you from practicing 


Office Overhead Expense—a special plan that 
enables you to pay rent, receptionists’ salaries and 
other fixed expenses of running your office when 
illness or injury keeps you from practicing 
Catastrophe Hospitalization—pays high-limit 
benefits for long term sicknesses and accidents 


THE LEADING UNDERWRITER OF GROUP ACCIDENT 
AND HEALTH PLANS FOR THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


ASSOCIATION GROUP DIVISION 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


A MEMBER OF THE 
CONTINENTAL- 
NATIONAL 

GROUP 
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ry‘he Presidential veto is one of the 

most powerful checks in the Amer- 
ican political system of checks and 
balances. The past session of Con- 
gress is a case in point. 

Consider a “lame duck” president, 
barred by the Constitution from run- 
ning again and therefore at an appar- 
ent disadvantage politically. Consider 
the elections last fall in which the 
Democrats rolled up sweeping mar- 
gins in Congress, with most of the 
added strength representing northern 
lawmakers pledged to heavy spending 
anti-recession programs. And con- 
sider what has happened meantime. 

Clean Record: The Democratic Con- 
gress suffered one rebuff after an- 
other from the Administration. The 
legislative record, contrary to all ex- 
pectations, was generally moderate. 
The same lawmakers who ridiculed 
the balanced budget presented to Con- 
gress last January, in the main fol- 
lowed the budget requests. The veto, 
and perhaps more important the 
threat of a veto, was largely respon- 
sible. 

President Eisenhower vetoed nine 
bills this year. Congress was able to 
override him on only one—the $1.2 
billion public works bill. This de- 
stroyed Eisenhower's perfect record 
on vetoes during his six years in of- 
fice, but it took two tries for Congress 
to accomplish the upset on public 
works, having failed by one vote pre- 
viously 

Among other measures, the Chief 
Executive vetoed two housing bills, 
two public works bills, and a wheat 
program. Threats of vetoes helped 
bottle up two measures that had been 
high on the priority list of Democrats 
—federal aid for school construction 
and for financially-depressed areas. 
These didn’t even come up for floor 
votes. 

GOP Unites: The Republicans on 
Capitol Hill displayed unusual unity 
in helping Eisenhower preserve his 
veto record. They were almost unani- 
mous in every test of strength on a 
veto, which requires a two-thirds vote 
of both House and Senate to be over- 
ridden. On most of the tallies, a group 
of southern Democrats joined the Re- 
publicans in a revival of their tradi- 
tional coalition 


Senate GOP leader Everett M. Dirk- 
sen (R., Ill), whose leadership was 
challenged at the beginning of the 
session by a group of so-called “lib- 
eral” Republican senators, turned into 
a capable floor leader of a virtually 
solid bloc of Republicans. And House 
GOP leader Charles Halleck (R., Ind.), 
who took command from Rep. Joseph 
Martin (R., Mass.) after a bitter squab- 
ble, did a remarkable job of coalescing 
the minority ranks. 

Morale High: Undoubtedly the end 
of the recession helped the Republi- 
cans, with the public largely unenthu- 
siastic about new and larger spending 
programs. However, the President's 
unhesitating use of the veto weapon 
against formidable opposition was the 
big factor. 

Though the Republicans’ morale 
was high at the end of the session 
compared with the low ebb after the 
elections, tempers on both sides of the 
aisle were worn thin. Pressures were 
acute on individual lawmakers in the 
normal course of events, but on votes 
to sustain or override vetoes they were 
magnified. 

A veto poses a direct test of party 
loyalty, much more so than a regular 
vote. Thus, conservative Democrats 
who had opposed, say, the Housing 
bill as it originally passed had to de- 
cide whether to throw in with their 
party on a direct prestige test. Repub- 
licans who had supported the Housing 
bill had the same difficult choice. 

Veto Power: Eisenhower has used 
his veto power carefully during his 
tenure in office. His 145 vetoes, in- 
cluding so-called pocket vetoes, com- 
pared with former President Tru- 
man’s 250 and Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
631. When Congress is in session a 
president must either sign or veto a 
bill within 10 working days after he 
receives it or it will become law. Af- 
ter Congress adjourns, however, he 
may kill a bill through the “pocket 
veto” by merely taking no action. 

Whether the Administration will be 
as successful next year in any battle 
of vetoes is problematical, but it is 
certain that Republicans are much 
more confident about the 1960 legisla- 
tive prospects than they were nine 
months ago when the 86th Congress 
convened. 


ee eee 





Live Polio Virus Vaccine 


he possibility that live polio virus 

vaccine may ke licensed for public 
use soon, perhaps within a year or 
two, was raised by U.S. Surgeon Gen- 
eral Leroy E. Burney. 

“If energetic efforts are continued 
to find answers ta the remaining tech- 
nical questions, concerning safety, ef- 
fectiveness, and manufacturing pro- 
cedures, one or more of the three vac- 
cines now being proposed may be 
under production within one to two 
years,” the Public Health Service chief 
announced. 

Tested Abroad: One of the main ad- 
vantages of the live vaccine is that it 
is taken orally, and one dose is suffi- 
cient. This is especially important in 
underdeveloped nations where it is 
difficult and expensive to arrange for 
three or four shots of the Salk killed 
virus vaccine for entire populations. 

Though backers of the new vaccines 
have reported successful mass trials 
abroad, PHS has not yet licensed the 
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vaccine in this country. In the past, 
Dr. Burney had stressed the need for 
further experimentation, and had 


Toll Goes Up 


The number of polio cases 
clumbed through every week of 
August, reaching a high of 319 
paralytic cases during the week 
ended Aug. 29. As in previous 
weeks, the total was the high- 
est for comparable weeks since 
1955. 

From Jan. 1 through Aug. 29 
this year, there were 2,450 para- 
lytic cases, more than twice the 
1,054 last year. In 1955, there 
were 4,982 paralytic cases dur- 
ing the same period. 

The latest cases were widely 
scattered. 
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“Study these for a week and 
see if you agree with my diag- 
nosis.” 











Radiation Task 
Shifted to HEW 


President Eisenhower transferred 
prime responsibility for radiation 
health safety from the Atomic Ener- 
gy Commission to the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 

The move followed a drive in Con- 
gress to accomplish this shift, and 
apparently forestalled the need for 
any legislation. The President’s action 
took place Aug. 14 when he set up a 
special cabinet committee on radia- 
tion, but the transfer was not revealed 
until HEW Secretary Arthur S. Flem- 
ming disclosed it at a news confer- 
ence later. 


Flemming said the President direct- 
ed that HEW “intensify its radio-logi- 
cal health efforts and have primary 
responsibility within the executive 
branch for the collation, analysis, and 
interpretation of data on environ- 
mental radiation levels such as na- 
tural background, radiography, medi- 
cal and industrial use of isotopes and 
x-rays, and fallout, so that the secre- 
tary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare may advise the President and the 
general public.” 


Flemming said he was assigning 
the bulk of the work to the Public 
Health Service. 


Research Bill 
Is Postponed 


Further congressional action on the 
proposed international medical re- 
search program was postponed until 
next year. 

Chairman Oren Harris (D., Ark.) 
of the House Commerce Committee 
said his group would not vote on the 
Senate-passed bill this term because 
of a committee decision to act only 
on emergency measures during the 
closing days of the session. 


The measure calls for a $50 million 
authorization to finance a new na- 
tional institute of health to foster in- 
ternational medical research pro- 
grams and cooperation. 


Harris said testimony “had revealed 
a number of points at issue requiring 
further clarification and that a dili- 
gent effort would be made during the 
recess to clarify these points.” - 


The Administration opposed some 
features of the bill, including the flat 
$50 million annual authorization. 


More Funds Sought 


For Civil Defense 


President Eisenhower asked Con- 
gress to appropriate another $9 mil- 
lion to finance civil defense prepara- 
tions by the various federal agencies. 
Congress had approved only $3 mil- 
lion. 


More than $4 million of the supple- 
mental money request was for the De- 
partment of Health, Education and 
Welfare, with some of these funds 
earmarked for training of civilian 
physicians in civil defense activities. 


Cholera Research 


A team of six U. S. scientists is tour- 
ing the Far East to aid in developing 
cholera research projects in nations 
of the Southeast Asia Treaty Organi- 
zation. National Institutes of Health 
has been allocated $400,000 to carry 
out the program. 


Scientists Visit Soviet 


Progress of metabolic disease re- 
search in the Soviet Union will be 
studied this month by a team of six 
American scientists. The mission is 
sponsored by Public Health Service’s 
National Institute of Arthritis and 
Metabolic Diseases. 





May Be Licensed Soon 


‘given no indication of when, if ever, 
the vaccine would be licensed. 

Dr. Burney based his latest state- 
ments on a report by the PHS Com- 
mittee on Live Polio Virus Vaccine 
headed by Dr. Roderick Murray, chief 
of the PHS Division of Biologics Stand- 
ards. 

No Harm Re : The committee 
noted that all three major sets of oral 
vaccine have received extensive trials 
abroad, and “no evidence has been 
reported to indicate that any of these 
vaccines produced any harm to the 
individuals to whom they were ad- 
ministered.” 

Commenting on the report, Dr. Bur- 
ney emphasized that “in the Salk vac- 
cine there already is at hand a potent 
weapon whose value and effectiveness 
have been proved [and] I continue to 
urge all persons under 40 to complete 
their series of Salk injections so that 
no one will remain unprotected at the 
time of the next polio season.” 


The federal committee’s report said 
some important problems need to be 
resolved. “Field experience with any 
strain to date cannot be interpreted 
as affording reasonable proof that the 
community of non-vaccinated persons 
will be free of danger from possible 
reversion to virulence in excreted 
virus under a great variety of readily 
anticipated circumstances.” 

Three Vaccines: “None of these 
strains is completely non-virulent 
when inoculated into monkeys by the 
intraspinal route,” was another com- 
ment. 

The three sets of live strains were 
developed by Dr. Albert Sabin of the 
University of Cincinnati; Dr. Herald 
Cox, Lederle Laboratories; and Dr. 
Hilar Koprowski, Wistar Institutes, 
Philadelphia. “There is evidence 
which indicates that under some cir- 
cumstances the simultaneous adminis- 
tration of all three types of virus may 
be effective,” said the PHS committee. 








Why Costs Are Up 


Public Demands More, Better Medical Care 


edical care costs are up, but the 
public is demanding more and 
better medical care. 


That was the consensus of a group 
of specialists who discussed medical 
care costs at the AMA’s Public Rela- 
tions Institute at Chicago. 


Hospital Costs: Ray Brown, director 
of the University of Chicago Clinics, 
said hospital costs are up 200% from 
1936 and have risen four times as fast 
as the cost of living index. 


Payroll costs, he said, have jumped 
244% because of wage increases and 
an increased number of workers. “If 
we are to compete with industry for 
workers, salaries must go up,” he said. 


Increased utilization of hospital fa- 
cilities is the strongest influence in 
hospital care costs, Brown added. In 
1946 one of every 10 persons entered 
a hospital, while in 1958 one of every 
eight went to a hospital when ill. 


Drug Costs: Pharmaceutical compa- 
nies must make a profit from drug 
sales if they are to continue pouring 
nearly $200 million annually into re- 
search on new drugs. 


That point was emphasized by Fred 
Roll, director of public relations for 
Smith Kline & French, in a discussion 
of prescription costs. 


Roll said Department of Commerce 
figures for 1958 show the average per 
capita expenditure for medical care 
was $94.06. The average per capita 
expenditure for prescriptions last 
year was $18.70 and the average pre- 
scription price was $3. 


Roll added that the instant availa- 
bility of drugs is a premium for which 
the patient must pay. He said the 
drug industry must be “a silent part- 
ner” in efforts to tell the public of 
the value of today’s medical care, 
since it is a behind-the-scenes service 
arm of medical care. 


Information Urged: Lawrence C. 
Wells, director of promotional serv- 
ices for Blue Shield Medical Care 
Plans, Chicago, said private initiative 
“can’t lose time” in pushing the con- 
tinued improvement of pre-paid 
health plans. 


Wells urged an informative pro- 
gram to make the public aware of the 
limits under which Blue Shield plans 
can operate. He added that the pub- 
lic must accept the responsibility for 
limiting the excessive demands placed 
on contracts in force. 


MD Charges: In communities where 
many group health insurance plans 
are in effect, there is “no question 


Heart Attack 
Survival Studied 


Chances of a person escaping a re- 
current heart attack are boosted 
sharply if he survives the initial at- 
tack for a year, according to Gunnar 
Biorck, Swedish research scientist 
who based his findings on a 20-year 
study of 1,612 heart patients. 

He said risk of a new infarct is 
three times greater during the first 
year than subsequently. In males un- 
der 60, the risk is concentrated dur- 
ing the first six months of the year, 
Professor Biorck said. 

Although some of the patients 
studied had four or five attacks, two- 
thirds survived. Sixty-three per cent 
were living after five years, 40% af- 
ter 10 years. 





that an increase in charges in all 
areas of service” is made by physi- 
cians. 

That charge was made by Arthur 
M. Browning, vice president in charge 
of group insurance for New York Life 
Insurance Co. He said excessive 
charges are “the type of thing that 
sticks in the public’s mind.” 

Browning said a 1957 survey 
showed that 14% of persons inter- 
viewed felt that the cost of health in- 
surance was too high, while 20% felt 
that benefits were not as great as they 
might be. 

“The public is not as concerned 
with cost as it is with what benefits it 
is getting from its health insurance 
dollar,” he said. 

Ability To Pay: James Brindle, di- 


rector of the United Auto Workers’ 
social security department, said he 
believes the physician practice of 
charging according to a patient’s abil- 
ity to pay will be outmoded “in the 
years to come.” 

“Doctor’s can’t do a good job of 
measuring one’s ability to pay,” he 
said. “It is not a business-like way to 
approach the problem of charges.” 

Brindle said that while many per- 
sons are now covered by health insur- 
ance, the types of coverage and the 
gaps in group coverage present a less 
spectacular picture. He added that 
he would like to see medical insur- 
ance more medically oriented. 

Expenditures, Costs: Leonard Mar- 
tin, PhD, assistant director of the 
AMA Economic Research Department, 


said it is important that gross expendi- 
tures for medical care be distin- 
guished from the cost of medial care. 

He said it is conceivable that expen- 
ditures can rise while costs are declin- 
ing. He said in 1923, when the cost 
to the buyer of a Model-T Ford was 
lowered, expenditures by the public 
for the car zoomed. 

The office visit has been accepted 
as the unit of output in the realm of 
physicians’ services, Martin said, but 
this unit underrates the change in 
value of the service which has oc- 
curred. 

The change in value cannot be 
measured, he added, but there is little 
doubt that the improvement in quality 
of care largely offsets the price rise 
reported for office visits. 





NOW A 


DICTATING MACHINE 


There are many dictating machines on the market. But only one 
is specifically designed for the doctor. From its pure white case 
to its all-transistor design, every feature of the new Key-Noter 
Gray Audograph is engineered to give you better medical records 
—and free you from the burdens of paperwork. With the Key-Noter 
you talk case histories, prognoses, etc. into the record as you ex- 






DOCTORS! 


1M THE OFFICE—Dictate diagnosis, progress reports, etc. When day is done, so are your records—neatly typed. 


f[ 
i 
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New “Caduceus” model KKEY-NOTER 


GRAY 


GRAY MANUFACTURING CO., HARTFORD 1, CONN. 


() Call me for a demonstration 


AE 
Aboaess 
crry 


DESIGNED FOR 


amine, as you treat—even as you travel from call to call. The Key- 
Noter is smaller, lighter, easiest of all to use. Not a mere tape 
recorder, but a full-fledged, full fidelity, fully transistorized dictat- 
ing instrument that doubles as a transcriber. It’s truly the doctor's 
machine, yet it costs up to $125 less than the other leading makes. 
See why the Key-Noter is the one designed for you. Mail coupon now. 





im THE EXAMINING ROOM 
~Or X-Ray room or lab, you 
can dictate reports with both 
hands free, even in darkness. 






BETWEEN CALLS — Talk your 
case notes on the Key-Noter. 
Piugs into your auto lighter. 






AT HOME —Articies, extracts, 
insurance reports, correspond- 
ence write themselves on 
the tiny, 5% pound Key-Noter. 






A-10 
Send colorful new “Caduceus” model folder 


| 
| 
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AUDOGRAPH As /ow as £11.30 a month 


INDEX MODEL AND 
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“1MMORTAL’’ BATTERY MODEL ALSO AVAILABLE 





SECOND WORLD CONFERENCE on Medical Education in Chicago was attended by 800 delegates 
from 66 nations. Photo of opening session shows delegates listening to Dr. Lovis H. Baver (speaker's 
rostrum, extreme right), secretary general, World Medical Assn. Earphones were used for listening 


to translations in English, French, and Spanish 


Medical Education 





World Manual Suggested 


world-wide manual for medical 

educators may evolve from the 
Second World Congress on Medical 
Education in Chicago. 

In summing up the achievements of 
the recent week-long meeting, Dr 
Ward Dudley; executive director, As- 
sociation of American Medical Col- 
leges, noted that only education can 
fill the gaps in medicine that exist 
among various pations. 

International Scope: Then he told 
the 800 delegates from 66 countries: 

“I therefore hope that as soon as 
the time is appropriate, with the files 
and final reports of the First and Sec- 
ond Conferences at hand, a represen- 
tative, responsible, and knowledge- 
able group can be brought together to 

. extract from these conferences 
everything that can be used in the in- 
terests of improving international 
medical education. 

“It might be- that this group could 
produce a manual that would be help- 
ful to individuals and institutions 
seeking guidance in this area.” 

Conference Highlights: Dr. Dudley 
observed that’ frequent references 
were made to the importance of pre- 
serving the physician-patient relation- 
ship as a “bulwark against the sys- 
tematization and impersonalization 
that seem to be creeping into so many 
aspects of medical care and educa- 
tion.” He added: 

“It is good tu know that physicians 
all over the world are concerned about 
this matter.” 

Following are highlights of reports 
made by rapporteurs assigned to the 
four sections gf the conference: 

Basic Clinical Training for All Doc- 
tors, Dr. Hugh Luckey, New York, 
rapporteur: 

e Clinical training of students 
should be centered around a series of 
graduated stages of student participa- 
tion and responsibility. 

e Family practice, with particular 
regard for preventive medicine, could 
teach various concepts of medicine, 
especially total patient care. 

Advanced Training for General and 
Specialty Practice, Dr. Oliver Cope, 
Boston, rapporteur: 

e High standards of postgraduate 
education must be obtained and main- 
tained because simple technical train- 
ing is not enough to meet the rapid 
advances in medical knowledge. 

e@ Ultimately. many changes will 
have to be made in medical care to 
meet the present complicated de- 
mands on general practitioners. 

Development of Teachers and In- 
vestigators, Dr, Thomas B. Turner, 
Baltimore, rapporteur: 

e To be a great teacher one must 
also do research; the two are insep- 
arable. 

e@ One of the paramount questions 
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facing medicine is how to attract the 
gifted individual to teaching and re- 
search 

e Studies have shown that only one 
in 15 persons with superior intellects 
go on to MD or PhD degrees, and only 
one in 10 of these will be engaged in 
research towards bettering health. 

Continuing Medical Education, Dr. 
Stanley S. B. Gilder, Toronto, cannee, 
rapporteur 

e Too much emphasis was ‘placed 
on teaching technical know-how and 
too little on preparing the GP for his 
traditional role of guide, philosopher, 
and friend 

e Undergradute student must be 
given an impulse to continue studies 
by his teachers or he will not see the 
need for adequate study after gradua- 
tion. 

e@ Medical students must be made to 
see the importance of humanities and 
social sciences. 

@ The medical school must bear 
some responsibility for graduates’ fu- 
ture education and cooperate with the 
medical profession in arranging post- 
graduate courses. 


Too Many Doctors 


University students in Rome are 
being encouraged not to study medi- 
cine, because Italy has too many 
physicians, Reuters news service re- 
ports. One Italian in every 665 is an 
MD, one of the world’s highest per- 
centages. Rome is believed to have 
more doctors than any other compar- 
able area in the world—one for every 
300 citizens. 


FABULOUS OFFER! 


This great reproduction of 
Rodin's “THE THINKER,” 
beautiful bronze - finished 
replica with exceptional de- 
tail—one of world’s most out- 
standin terpieces. 94%" 
high. -- priced at 
$10.20 pp. . . . FREE with 
your order for any one of 
these famous 
SCULPTURE 
MASTERPIECES IN REPLICA: 
3, F-807 “DAVID.” Michelangelo, 16504. 
rig. in Florence, Italy. 
Green bronze finish. 14” 
(shipping, packing, $1.75) 
R-804 “THE KISS.” Rodin. Orig. Paris, 
rance. Bronze finish. 10" high. Only 18.95 
(shipping, packing, $2.00) 
R-414 *“MOSBS.’ Michelangelo. St. 
eter's, Rome. White marble finish. 15" 
high. (Shipped express collect.) Only 22.95 
P-407. “AESCULAPIUS” Roman. U. of 
a. museum. Antiqued marble finish. 17” 
high (& ped express collect.) Only 26.95 
wd 119 US DE MILO” 3-4th Cent. 
Cc The Louvre, Paris. 18” high. White 
marble finish. Only 14.95 
(Shipped Express Collect) 
(1) C-318S “QUEEN NEFERTITE” Egyp- 
tian, 1400-1300 B.C. Cairo, Egypt. Black 
marble finish. 20° high. Only 26.95 
(Shipped Express Collect) 
[) R-805 “HAND OF GOD” Rodin. Bronze 
finish. 16° high. (Shipped Express Col- 
lect) Only 26.95 
10-DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
Check items desired, enclose check or 
money order & order direct from: 
Wynn's Fine Arts Warehouse, Dept. AM-21 
239 Great Neck Rd., Great Neck, N.Y. 


high. Only 11.96 


Women’s Workshop Plans 
Community Service Study 


T= 16th annual Workshop Confer- 
ence of the Woman’s Auxiliary to 
the AMA will be in Chicago Oct. 5-7. 
Two hundred fifty women from 51 
state and territorial auxiliaries will 
attend. 

Programs for 1959-60 wiil be de- 
veloped during the conference, which 
has “Opportunities for Service to the 
Community” as its theme. 

Conference highlights will include 
a discussion of the AMA's program for 
the aging; a discussion of safety haz- 
ards in the home; and a review of the 
national civil defense home prepared- 
ness award program. 

The financial needs of the nation’s 
medical schools will be discussed. The 
final day will be devoted to a clinic 
on auxiliary problems. 

Conference speakers include Dr. 
Irving Sunshine, technical director of 


PR tor MDs 





‘the Cleveland Academy of Medicine 


Poison Control Center; Mrs. Norton 
H. Pearl, deputy assistant director for 
women’s activities, Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization; Dr. John F. 
Sheehan, dean of Loyola University’s 
Stritch School of Medicine; Dr. Ernest 
B. Howard, assistant executive vice 
president of the AMA; and George 
Cootey, secretary of the AMA Council 
on Medical Service. 


Mrs. William Mackersie, Detroit, 
auxiliary president-elect, will preside 
at the conference. The auxiliary’s 
president is Mrs. Frank Gastineau, 
Indianapolis. 
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OVER 10,000 ITEMS! 


BUY NATIONALLY-ADVERTISED 
GOODS AT WHOLESALE PRICES 
a 
Just Clip This Ad 
and Attach To Your Stationery 


NATIONAL-PORGES CO. 
} 822 W. JACKSON BLVD. — CHICAGO 7, 1 ! 


bennennnneeseennnncesenenees 


Versatile in every way—that's V-M’'s newest, most advanced tape 
recorder, the ‘tape-o-matic’®. For here's an outstanding combination of electronic 
features never obtainable before in a portable recorder. It’s a four-track recorder 
with stereophonic playback. There are two powerful High-Fidelity speskers—a 
6” x Y woofer, a 3.5" tweeter. And, of course, the record level indicator lets you 
make professional-quality recordings with push-button ease. The input recep- 





tacles permit ng with ph 


, as well as from radio, TV, phonograph. 


A special training and educational feature is V-M's exclusive ‘Add-A-Track’! 
Write us! We'll tell you more about it. Model 720 4-track Recorder sells for 
$225.00 list. The auxiliary amplifier-speaker system, Model 166, just $75; 
Model 710 monaural Recorder $189.95. (Prices slightly higher in the West). 
V-M Corporation, Benton Harbor, Michigan. 








policy provides payments for 
loss of life, limb or time, as well 
as medical expense. Internal 
Revenue Service, which has not 
announced whether it will fol- 
low ruling or appeal, has al- 
lowed deductions only for por- 
tions of premiums going for 
medical care. 


Poison Prevention: The House 


Money Destroyed: When a 
Paterson, NJ., bank teller, Don- 
ald W. Sytsma, developed polio- 
myelitis, his bank acted to 


handled. Money was-sent to New 
York Federal Reserve Bank. 


lung Cancer: Incidence of 
lung cancer in Japan is increas- 
ing every year but is still lower 
than in European and American 
countries. Death rate in Japan is 
seven per 100,000 compared 
with 55 in Britain, 20 in US., 
West Germany, and Denmark. 


| grog is training physicians to go 
to underdeveloped countries and 


Emphasis Changing: According to 
the Russian, there are two reasons 
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Russia Trains MDs for Foreign Aid 


give aid. 

The Soviet Union’s realization of 
the importance of medicine in world 
politics was acknowledged by Dr. 
Zigmas I. Yanushkevichius, who rep- 
resented Russia at the Second World 
Conference on Medical Education in 
Chicago. 


Men in Medicine: At a news con- 
ference Dr. Yanushkevichius stated 
that more men were entering the 
medieal profession in Russia and that 
enough physicians would be gradu- 
ated to maintaia the ratio of one phy- 
sician for every 600 persons. Today, 
70% of the physicians are women. 

Asked if some physicians were be- 
ing educated with the idea of sending 
them to underdeveloped nations, the 
Russian replied: 


“Yes, this is being done.” 


why more men are studying medicine: 
(1) An increase in the number of 
high school graduates; (2) Less em- 
phasis on engineering and other phys- 
ical sciences. 


Other disclosures by Dr. Yanush- 
kevichius: 

e@ 200,000 students are studying at 
87 medical schools which are staffed 
by 19,600 professors. 

e@A Russian doctor just starting 
practice is paid the equivalent of $187 
a month, compared to a beginning 
enginmeer’s $250. Physicians can ad- 
vance to around $625 a month and 
medical school professors $1,250. 

e@ 82% of all medical students are 
supported by state grants. 

e More than 27,000 physicians go 
through a course in postgraduate ed- 
ucation annually. 





DR. VINCENT ASKEY (right), president-elect of 
the American Medical Association, greets Dr. Zig- 
mas Yanushkevichius of Russia at the Second 
World Congress on Education in Chicago 
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you need the protection of TRUE SECURITY 





Since you are probably self-employed, you can’t look forward 
to provided-for retirement benefits as do men in other careers. 
You must provide for yourself. In this, as in so many financial 
areas, your profession presents difficulties which require 
special solutions on your part. 


A wise way to cope with your particular financial problems 
is to discuss them with your Mutual Benefit Life man. Let him 
develop a comprehensive plan for your TRUE SECURITY, 
a plan which takes into account all the unusual financial 
aspects of your career. His thorough understanding of your 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE’S 
FINANCIAL PLANNING FOR 
YOU AND YOUR FAMILY 


Send this coupon for your free copy of an analysis of the 
medical profession's financial problems and their solution. 
This is not only an insurance booklet but an overall handbook 
Showing how you can keep more of your earnings. The use of 
this coupon does not obligate you in any way. 





needs, both now and to come, is the result of Mutual Benefit 9 
Life’s 114 years of service to the medical professions. sili tec iit = 
' 
Get in touch with your Mutual Benefit Life man soon. THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ; 
With no obligation to you he will provide an economical, At, -* 
personal plan to give you and your family the unique benefits : ' } 
of TRUE SECURITY, starting now! : ; 
GB WOMB. rcccccccceccccccccccccccccccccccceccccsooes ' 
: 
; ta cncsncnaueiekniesnss séduddsectwoasnnetioudanenseiios ' 
The LI FE Insurance Company Fy cityicn.eccceccsssessssssessseessessnnvee State 
for TRUE SECURITY L concccneneenneseressenssssssessousenansmans 4 
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_____. Doctors’ Diversions 


Upland Hunting A// the Tricks Aren't in the Cards 


Prospects Bright 


By Erwin A. Bauer 

fearless forecaster of the 1959 
hunting segsons would have no 
troubles as long as his forecasts were 
confined to upland shooting. While 
waterfowl will be 
drastically down 
from last year, 
the upland sea- 
son hasn't looked 
brighter in at 

least a decade. 

Except in cer- 
tain pheasant cov- 
ers of the East, there is a bumper 
crop of pheasants. Hunting for the 
birds should be excellent in the east- 
ern halves of the Dakotas, the Pacific 
states, and. Nebraska. Numbers of the 
birds also are up from lowa eastward 
through Ohio. 

Grouse and Quail: It comes as co- 
incidence, but this will also be a great 
ruffed grouse year. These birds live 
by unaccountable cycles of abundance 
and scarcity, but this season seems to 
be the near peak of a cycle. 

Good grouse areas this fall: North- 
ern Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Mich- 
igan; upper New York, Pennsylvania, 
Maine, New Brunswick, and Ontario. 

Bobwhite quail have had some lean 
years recently, but the picture is 
. cheerful here, tao. Ohio will have its 
’ first quail season in 40 years. Kansas, 
‘ which had its test quail hunting in 
* years in 1958, expects an even better 
season this fall. Nebraska also pre- 
dicts an excellent shooting season. 
Hunting in normal quail country any- 
where in the South will be at least 
fair, with best prospects in Georgia, 
South Carolina, and Texas. 

Feeding Time: Quail and grouse are 
easier to find early and late in the 
day because a hunter can depend on 
finding them near food during those 
periods. Quail feed on lespedeza, rag- 
weed, buckwheat, cow peas, and other 
small grains or legumes. A grouse 
hunter should watch for wild grape, 
greenbrier, bittersweet, dogwood ber- 
ries, sumac, and other fall fruits. 

Hunting clothing is light enough 
and durable enough today so that it’s 
hard to buy an outfit that isn’t suit- 
able. Any hunter; though, should wear 
the lightest clothing compatible with 
temperature and.cover. Quiet isn’t im- 
portant in uplasd shooting, so such 
“noisy” fabrics as duck, canvas, and 
twill are fine. Bird shooters now can 
buy extra-lightweight trousers with 
plastic facing to walk through thorns 
and heavy cover 

Selecting Boats: Most important 
item of equipmént, next to the gun 
(See The AMA News, Sept. 7, 1959), 
is a pair of good:hunting boots. Avoid 
rubber except o4 extremely wet days. 
For damp going, boot pacs (leather 
boots with rubber bottoms) are best. 
For dry going, wear soft leather, moc- 
casin-type boots no higher than 10 or 
12-inch. But no jnatter what the boot, 
it should be a perfect fit for walking 
over an uneven ;surface. 

Here's a tip: Instead of close-fitting 
pants and beli, try loose fitting pants 
and suspenders :with wide bands. It 
makes a world of difference. 

One more tip: For a hunter with 
little time to spare or to travel, the 
commercial shooting preserves in 38 
states offer natural, guaranteed shoot- 
ing with such conveniences as dog, 
guide, dressing the game, clubhouse, 
meals, and shells. For addresses and 
details write: Sportsman's Service 
Bureau, 250 E. 43rd St., New York 17, 
N.Y. 
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Sports 
Afield ; 
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(EDITOR'S NOTE: This is the third article of a 
four-part series on bridge written especially for 
The AMA News by Dr. John W. Fisher, current 
National Master's Open Champion, American Con- 
tract Bridge League. Dr. Fisher, a Dallas, Tex., 
gastroenterologist, is the first physician to win 
this title.) 

By Dr. John W. Fisher 
Bridge fascinates me because it is a 
field-day in psychology. . 

In our bidding, declarer’s play, and 
defense, we are at all times using a 
sixth sense to detect our opponents’ 
reactions, and thereby get a tip-off as 
to what high cards and distribution 
the adversary actually holds. 

In the recent National Knock-Out 
Team event in Chicago, being behind 
at the time, I bid a grand slam in dia- 
monds, knowing that partner and | 
held between us eleven or twelve dia- 
monds, but missing the king. 

Stet Play: We had no losers 
in the side suits. I held in diamonds 
ace,10,87652. As my partner, Mrs. 
David Hawes of Fort Worth, laid the 
dummy down, I had one eye on her 
diamond holding—alas, it was only 
QJ43—and one eye on my right-hand 
opponent, who suddenly tensed as he 
saw the dummy. 

Why did he tense? Because his 
king-9 of diamonds which might have 
been a winner was now in a finessable 
position. On this basis, I led the queen 
of diamonds from dummy and when 
my “tense” opponent played the 9, I 
played the 2. My left hand opponent 
discarded a club. Such “stethoscopic” 
plays are not uncommon. 

Advanced players often employ de- 
ceptive play or deceptive bids to cre- 
ate an illusion of holding certain cards 
which they do not hold. A simple ex- 
ample: Partner opens the bidding 
with one spade, and you hold: S—xx 
H—AJ10 D—KQ10xx C—Qxx. Realiz- 
ing that the best final contract will 
probably be three no-trump, you re- 
spond two clubs ( rather than two dia- 
monds or two no-trump ) to intimidate 
the club lead against the eventual 
three no-trump contract. 

Another Example: You are vulner- 
able and the opponents are not. Your 
partner opens with one heart, and 
your right-hand opponent bids one 
spade. You hold: S—x H—Kxxxx 
D—AJxxx C—xx. 

You realize that you may have no 
defense against a four-spade game of 
your opponents; or, if four spades can 
be defeated by only one trick, the 
opponents will surely take advantage 
of the favorable vulnerability and 
“save” at four spades over your make- 
able four hearts. 

In order to circumvent this, you bid 








The San Diego Academy of General Practice 
Invites All Doctors of Medicine 
To Attend It's Annual 


SCIENTIFIC 
SYMPOSIUM 


at the 
HOTEL RIVIERA 
LAS VEGAS 


NEVADA 
November 12, 13 & 14, 1959 


SPEAKERS: Charies W. Mayo, M.D. 
William Paul Thompson, M.D. 
James E. M. mason, M.D. 

Robert Ryan, M.D. 

REGISTRATION AND COCKTAILS 
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Bridge Doctor 


two notrump (rather than any 
amount of hearts) over your right 
hand opponent’s spade overcall. 


This creates the illusion that you 
have values in spades. The two no- 
trump bid is forcing, and your partner 
in all innocence may raise to three 
no-trump. Thereupon you correct to 
four hearts, and the opponents, baf- 
fled by your strong bidding, may not 
compete with four spades. 


No-Trump Lure: Another strategic 
maneuver which I “wait for’ is this 
one. My right-hand opponent opens 
with one no-trump. I hold S—xxx 
H—xx D—Qx C—AKQJxx. I overcall 
two diamonds. The opponents will 
have diamond stoppers and may be 
lured, with the anticipation of my dia- 
mond lead, into contracting for three 
no-trump. Whereupon I present them 
with the six-card club deluge. 


This, in short, is psychological war- 
fare! And it is this facet of the game 
which “puzzles the wit” and makes us 
go back for more. 


(Next issue: Common Faults.) 





Each mode of travel has its advantages but we believe that 
you will agree that going by train gives you complete 
relaxation and feeling of safety. This applies particularly 
to trips when you want to get away from tiresome daily 


routine—and take it easy. 


For a “change of pace” 
there’s an inviting Club or 
Lounge car, or step up to 

the Astra Dome for picture- 
window views of the romantic 
West. And dining-car meals 
are tastefully prepared... 
graciously served. 


Union Pacific provides the 
newest and finest in sleeping 
car accommodations. In your 
Pullman room you can enjoy 
complete solitude or a relaxing 
game of cards. 


may we suggest that on your next trip through the 
West you write your own prescription for a restful ride on a 


Union Pacific Domeliner. 
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UNION PACIFIC ‘Le 


“City OF Los ANGELES” 


"City OF PORTLAND” 
(between Chicago and Pacific Coast) 


“City oF DENVER” 
(Overnight between Chicago-Denver) 


“City oF St. Louis” 
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Salt Lake City-Los Angeles-San Francisco) 





If you desire a car at destina- 
tion, your ticket or travel agent 
can arrange Avis or Hertz 
Rent-a-Car service. 

Ask about our money-saving 
Family Plan Fares. 
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Fails in Court 


A $2 million suit by Mrs. Myrtle 
Clark, Oilton, Okla., who alleged 
that confidential medical information 
concerning her was given by her doc- 
tors to “third parties” without her 
consent or authority, has been dis- 
missed 


The case wa* of special significance 
because it endangered the traditional 
role of medical society advisory com- 
mittees in malpractice hearings (The 
AMA News, Aug. 24). : 

“Third parties” referred to were 
officials of the Tulsa County Medical 
Society, its advisory committee, and 
attorneys for the St. Paul Mercury 
Insurance Co., which underwrites the 
society’s malpractice insurance plan. 

Defendants Named: Named as de- 
fendents were the medical society and 
its executive secretary: six physicians 
of the society who allegedly attended 
the meeting at which the malpractice 
suit involving Mrs. Clark was dis- 
cussed; the St. Paul Mercury Insur- 
ance Co.; the law firm of Rucker, 
Tabor and Cox; Hillcrest Medical 
Center and four physicians who 
treated Mrs. Clark. 

Judge C. B. Coryell of Creek Coun- 
ty Superior Court, Drumright, Okla., 
in dismissing the charges, said: 

e Allegations against Ricker, Tabor 
and Cox could have been made against 
any lawyer defending his client in any 
suit. Further, the District Court of 
Tulsa has already ruled in favor of 
the firm in a prior decision, which 
Mrs. Clark failed to appeal. 

e Liability of St. Paul Mercury In- 
surance Co., is based upon alleged 
act of its purported agents, Rucker, 
Tabor and Cox, and as there is no 
cause of action stated against the 
agents, there can be no cause of 
action against the St. Paul Mercury 
Insurance Co. 

e Allegations against the rest of 
the defendants must be quashed be- 
cause “there is no valid service upon 
any defendant in Creek County.” 

The jurist also dismissed a $75,000 
suit filed by Mrs. Clark’s husband, 
Ben, who alleged that a conspiracy 
among the defendants had denied him 
the “conjugal fellowship” of this wife. 


Film Trade Urged 


Delegates to the Second World 
Congress on Medical Education were 
urged by Ralph Creer, AMA’s direc- 
tor of medical motion pictures and 
TV, to form an international medical 
film society to deal with the problem 
of freely exchanging medical and 
surgical films throughout the world. 


$2 Million Suit Surgeon Held Responsible 
For Acts of Nurse, Intern 


recent decision by the Supreme 

Court of Pennsylvania found the 
staff surgeon of a charitable hospital 
responsible for the negligence of an 
intern and nurse over whom he had 
no direct control. 

The court upheld a judgment of 
$75,000 for the patient-plaintiff. In 
the case ( Yorston v. Pennell, 153 A.2d 
255), the staff surgeon was charged 
with negligence in accordance with 
the maxim of respondeat superior. 

This maxim states that a master, in 
certain cases, is responsible for the 
acts of his servant. It is anchored on 
the principle that he who expects to 
derive advantage from an act which 
is done by another for him, must an- 
swer for any injury which a third 
party may sustain from it. 

Surgeon Consulted: The malpractice 
case arose in this manner: 

The plaintiff was working for a con- 
struction company when a ricocheting 
nail entered his right leg and frac- 
tured the fibula. 

The patient was brought to the hos- 
pital where he was seen by a resident 
surgeon. The resident was not a li- 
censed surgeon and could not perform 
surgery without first consulting and 
receiving the approval of a staff sur- 
geon. 

The resident had x-rays taken of the 
injury. He took the x-ray plates to the 
staff surgeon, who was not paid by the 
hospital but was entitled to charge 
fees from patients who could afford 
to pay them and from insurance com- 
panies in cases involving workmen’s 
compensation. 

Case History: While the resident 
and the staff surgeon were in discus- 
sion, a junior intern, at the request of 
the resident, made a physical exami- 
nation of the patient and took a case 
history. The intern was employed by 
the hospital, which was originally 
named in the suit but dropped because 
it was protected under a state law 
granting immunity to charitable hos- 
pitals. 

The patient was taken to the operat- 
ing room after the staff surgeon and 
resident had agreed on the proper pro- 
cedures and the staff surgeon had 
approved of the resident performing 
the operation. 

No Notation: At this point, the in- 
tern remembered that although he 
had been informed the patient was 
allergic to penicillin, he had neglected 
to note this on the case history. 

He went to the operating room, 
called the nurse anesthetist, and asked 
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her to make the notation on the his- FOR THE 

tory that the patient was allergic to 

penicillin. DOCTOR'S 
Apparently, the notation was not 

made immediately and the resident OFFICE 


dictated post-operative orders in 
which he prescribed 600,000 units of 
penicillin every four hours. 

The patient received three injec- 
tions of penicillin. A week after the 
operation, he developed an allergic 
skin reaction and was readmitted to 
the hospital. Shortly afterward, he SOOKKEEPING SYSTEMS 
suffered a cerebrovascular accident ° 
followed by severe physical and per- PROM THE HOME OF 


sonality changes. 


Surgeon Responsible: About two 
PRODUCTS 


months after the operation, the staff 
surgeon submitted a bill for $180 to 
— ‘ 


the carrier of the plaintiff's employ- 
PROFESSIONAL 


er’s workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance and was paid the sum. 
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The court held that the intern and 
nurse were under charge of the resi- 
dent and that the negligent acts of 
the two, as well as that of the resident, 
were attributable to the staff surgeon. 


Psychiatrists Increase 
The number of psychiatrists in the 


U.S. has increased 21.2% in the last . 
Americas Largest Printers 
te the Professions EXCLUSIVELY! 


three years, the American Psychiatric 
Assn. and the National Assn. for men- 
tal Health report. There is now one 
psychiatrist to every 16,400 persons 
in the country. New York leads with 
one psychiatrist for every 6400 per- 
sons. Maryland, Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, and Kansas follow. 
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a new 
40-watt 
high 
fidelity 
stereo 
preamp- 
amplifier 


_9 
















for the most for your leisure... 


From the sense of mastery. and familiarity 
so immediately yours with the meticulously 
prepared step-by-step assembly instructions 
and giant size wiring diagrams... to the rich 
inflection its appearance will add to the 
decor of your favorite listening room... to 
the full, absolutely pure 20 watts per channel 
stereo, (or 40 watts monaural) it will deliver 
to your present high fidelity system... to its 
years ahead flexibility and versatility 
(indeed, it’s the last preamp-amplifier you'll 
ever have to buy!) the new PACO SA-40 is 
the stereo preamp-amplifier kit you can 
count on for the greatest, longest lasting 
satisfaction from your leisure. 





for only $79.95 


also available factory wired 





. ‘ : 03 $129.95 

Available at all leading electronic distrib- 

utors and wherever good sound is sold. 

For complete infogmation, write to: 

[P|A]C]o} Electronics Co., Inc. 

70-31 84th Street, Glendale 27, L. 1., New York 

the kit division of PRECISION Apparatus Co., 

Inc. world famous manufacturers of laboratory 

electronic instruments EXPORT: 

Comine Soom! The Model ST-45 AM/FM stereo Morhan Exporting Corp., 

tuner...another kit in the new PACO hi-fi series 458 Broadway, 
designed for utmost per- New York 13, U.S.A. 
formance, lasting value and CANADA: 


Atlas Radio Corp., Lid., 
50 Wingold Ave., 
Toronio 19, Ont. 
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In the ‘States 





How Health Bills Fared in Legislatures 


he influence of physicians and 

state medica] societies were espe- 
cially noted in capitals in California, 
Iowa, and Ohio this year. 

In Sacramento, Calif., the Legisla- 
ture passed a cancer quackery bill 
which was strongly supported by the 
California Medical Assn 

At Columbus, Ohio, a bill which 
would have compelled hospitals to 
provide staff privileges for any li- 
censed physician who was a veteran 
of World War II or the Korean con- 
flict was successfully opposed by the 
Ohio State Medical Assn. 

Coroners Out: The Iowa State Medi- 
cal Society's number one legislative 
project for 1959—adoption of a medi- 
cal examiner system—was a success. 
The law, to become effective Jan. 1, 
1961, provides for appointment of li- 
censed medical or osteopathic physi- 
cians to serve as medical examiners, 
replacing coroners. The law provides 
that if lists of two or mere nominees 
are submitted ty county medical or 
osteopathic societies, the appointment 
must be made from the MDs on the 
list. 

These are but three examples of the 
support given constructive legislation 
by state medical societies, or of the 
opposition by MDs to proposals which 
they considered harmful. 

Cancer Quackery: California’s new 
law empowers the State Department 

-of Public Health to investigate and 
test all drugs, medicines, or devices 
proposed to ke used in the diagnosis 
or treatment of cancer, and to order 
users of those it finds worthless to 
cease. Bona fide scientific experimen- 
tation is exempt. 

Unlicensed: persons are forbidden 
to diagnose or treat cancer by the use 
of drugs, surgery, or radiation. Indi- 
viduals who by innuendo imply to the 
public that they treat or cure cancer 
also are covered. 

MD Competence: Ohio State Medi- 
cal Assn. declared the bill before the 
Ohio State Senate would have made it 
impossible for a hospital to discharge 
its legal duty and responsibility of 
making sure that the physicians to 
whom it extends the use of its facili- 
ties are professionally competent, 
morally and ethically sound. 

OSMA was joined by the Ohio Hos- 
pital Assn. in opposing the bill. 

Other state legislatures passed 
laws: 

Alabama—Giving chiropractors le- 
gal status. Laws create a State Board 
of Chiropractors consisting of five 
chiropractors; a Basic Science Board 
of five college professors to examine 
chiropractors, MDs on anatomy, physi- 
ology, chemistry, pathology, bacteri- 
ology; a Healing Arts Board—the 
attorney general, state superintendent 
of education, secretary of state—to 
police both professions. Latter board 
has power to issue, revoke licenses 
and will examine applicants as to 
training and moral character. Laws 
prohibit all advertising by chiroprac- 
tors except for institutional ads. 
(Medical Association of the State of 
Alabama helped work out compro- 
mise in a legislative fight that went 
back to 1923.) 

Connecticut—-Providing $50,000 to 
buy polio vaccine for needy children; 
requiring consumer representation on 
the boards of Connecticut Blue Cross, 
. Connecticut Medical Service (Blue 

> Shield); empowering local boards of 
' education to enforce polio inocula- 
» tion; granting osteopaths the right to 
‘ use narcotics. 
Florida—Extending state’s hospital 
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service to the indigent to include out- 
patient clinic and visiting nurse serv- 
ices; requiring voluntary health asso- 
cjations to register with the secretary 
of state and file annual financial state- 
ments; prohibiting the licensing of 
any new naturopaths but permits 
those who have practiced at least two 
years in the state to continue. 


lowa—Creating a 10-member com- 
mittee to study public assistance and 
report to next Legislature. 

Maine — Reducing residence re- 
quirement for public assistance from 
five years to one; establishing and 
financing a new Bureau of Mental 
Health; authorizing state licensing of 
qualified non-citizen graduates of ap- 
proved foreign medical schools; re- 
quiring all professional nurses to be 
licensed by a new State Board of 
Nursing. 

Missouri—Providing a single stand- 
ard of licensure for MDs and DOs with 
five doctors of medicine and two doc- 
tors of osteopathy on a State Board of 
Registration for the Healing Arts. 

New Jersey—Including chiroprac- 
tors as well as physicians within the 
provisions of the state’s workmen’s 
compensation law. 

Ohio—Authorizing non-profit corpo- 
rations to establish prepaid health 
care plans; providing that MDs and 
others who report cases of malignant 
disease to state health department and 
cancer registries are not in violation 
of laws on confidential relationship; 
making compulsory for school chil- 
dren immunization against polio, 
smallpox, diptheria, whooping cough, 
and tetanus; requiring labeling of 


hazardous household substances; in- 
cluding free choice of physician in 
workmen’s compensation law’s provi- 
sions. 

Oklahoma — Transferring crippled 
children’s program from an indepen- 
dent commission to the State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare with funds 
from state sales tax. 

Pennsylvania — Letting MDs on 
emergency duty be “on call” at hospi- 


tals rather than having to sleep in 
and be in constant attendance. 

Wisconsin — Allowing hospitals to 
bill patients for services performed 
by radiologist, pathologists, and other 
specialists, as long as the bill tells the 
physician’s name and the service he 
performed; prohibiting use of fluoro- 
scopic or x-ray machines in fitting 
shoes; providing a network of commu- 
nity mental health clinics. 








Tests for Policemen: Cedar Grove, 
N.J., Township this month began giv- 
ing psychiatric tests to applicants for 
jobs as policemen. Tests are given by 
team headed by Dr. Henry Davidson. 


Awards, Honors: Strittmatter Award 
for 1958 of the Philadelphia County, 
Pa., Medical Society was given Dr. 
Richard A. Kern. . . . Maine Medical 
Assn. honored Dr. Albert D. Foster, 
Falmouth Foreside, for 60 years prac- 
tice; Drs. Delbert M. Stewart, South 
Paris, and George L. Pratt, Farming- 
ton, each for 55 years, and Drs. George 
I. Higgins, Newport, Willard H. 
Bunker, York Harbor, and James W. 
Sever, Cape Neddick, each for 50 
years. 


Medical School: Special committee 
of Maine Medical Assn. to study feasi- 
bility of a medical school in the state 
and MMA Council will invite deans of 
medical schools to meet with them 
this fall to discuss problems involved 
in starting school. 


Stating It Briefly 


Stroke Rehabilitation: A pilot pro- 
gram to instruct stroke victims and 
their families on patients’ conditions 
and recovery possibilities will be con- 
ducted at Holdrege, Neb., by Phelps 
County Medical Society and Nebraska 
Heart Assn. 


Parade for MD: Dr. Stanley P. Jones 
barely got to honor seat for parade 
in Mattituck, N.Y., honoring his more 
than 30 years’ practice in the Long 
Island town. He had to treat four vic- 
tims of auto accidents first. Town’s 
citizens set up medical scholarship 
fund of more than $5,000 in his honor. 

Polio Plaudits: Wyandotte County, 
Kan., Medical Society was commended 
by Joint Board of Health of Kansas 
City and Wyandotte County for help 
given by physicians in administering 
polio inoculations. . . . MDs on staff 
of St. Elizabeth Hospital, Lincoln, 
Neb., cited 20-year fight against polio 
by Morris Siegel, president of local 
chapter of National Foundation. 
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Scientific Briefs 





Poison: Research workers at New 
York Aquarium isolated a toxic agent 
from sea cucumbers and reported the 
poison arrested some forms of can- 
cer—Sarcoma 180 and Krebs 2-ascites 
—=in mice. They said the poison, Holo- 
thurin, has also been found to be a 
powerful nerve-blocking agent and a 
heart stimulant more powerful than 
digitalis. 


Obstetrics: Women who habitually 
suffer spontaneous abortions between 
the third and sixth months of preg- 
nancy because of injuries to the cervix 
during previous labors, may be helped 
by an operation being perfected at 
the University of Oregon Medical 
School. The procedure, described in 
Fertility and Sterility by Drs. Ralph 
C. Benson and Raphael E. Durfee, cor- 
rects the inability of the cervix to 
remain closed and firm throughout 
the pregnancy. The operation consists 
of encircling the cervix with a tape 
and suturing it into place. They report 
70.7% success with the operation. 


Cholesterol: The significance of low- 
ered blood cholesterol levels in the 
prevention and treatment of heart 
disease is not definitely known, ac- 
cording to AMA’s Council on Foods 
and Nutrition. The Council noted 
(AMA Journal, Aug. 29) that methods 
of manipulating blood levels of cho- 
lesterol have become of utmost inter- 
est and, because their importance is 
unknown, confusion has resulted. Dr. 
Lawrence W. Kinsell, Oakland, Calif., 
one of five experts quoted in the re- 
port, stressed that cholesterol is a 
normal essential part of the human 
body. He added that the objective 
must be to achieve normal cholesterol 
metabolism with consequently normal 
blood levels in the hope that this will 
prevent abnormal deposits of choles- 
terol in the blood vessels. 


Gastro-intestinal: A new research 
device which enables scientists to 
study the absorption of oral drugs 
within the gastro-intestinal tract of 
animals without surgery or any direct 
electrical or mechanical attachments, 
has been developed by Smith Kline 
and French Laboratories. The device 
uses the principle of induction heat- 
ing to open capsules and release drugs 
at predetermined areas of the gi. 
tract. Present studies are directed 
toward proving or disproving that 
the absorption rate and the time of 
attaining peak blood concentrations 
are influenced by the position of the 
drug when it is released. 


Heart: Stanford Medical Center re- 
searchers are attempting to develop 
a portable heart machine which will 
be able to treat, and possibly save 
the life of, an acute heart attack vic- 
tim. The group, headed by Dr. John 
Connolly, has produced a portable 
“bypass kit” consisting of tubing and 
a pump. It relieves the heart of a 
part of its load, drawing blood from 
veins en route to the heart and pump- 
ing it into arteries. 


Smog: A catalyst which is highly 
effective in eliminating the two main 
smog-contributing gases from auto 
fumes—nitric acid and hydrocarbons 
— has been found by Srinivasa 
Sourirajan, Ph D, research engineer at 
UCLA. He says copper oxide is the 
most effective catalyst in decomposing 
nitric oxide and oxidizing the hydro- 
carbons at varying temperatures. His 
next project is to design an apparatus 
which can put the copper oxide to 
work in the car’s combustion chamber. 





FAST X-RAY MOVIE film processing now is 
possible at Detroit's Henry Ford Hospital where 
a new device is being used. Electronic controls 
send regulated solutions into a tank containing 
the film, which is coveloped by fluid. The op- 
erator, medical technician Gail Errington in the 
photo above, sets a dial and presses a button. 
The machine, invented by a Detroit man, has the 
film ready for examination within an hour. The 
hospital uses an Arriflex 35 mm. movie camera 
for high speed angiocardiology film processed in 
the new machine. 


‘Human Machine’ 
To Be Featured 


The marvelous human body will be 
described in a series of articles in 
Today’s Health, published by the 
American Medical Association. 


The series of articles is written so 
that children will understand and will 
run in eight issues—through the 
1959-60 school year. Each article will 
be printed so that it may easily be 
cut out and kept in a scrapbook. 





A professional medical illustrator 
has illustrated the series which is en- 
titled, The Wonderful Human Ma- 
chine. The first chapter, on the 
skeleton, will appear in the October 
issue of Today’s Health. 


Succeeding chapters will discuss 


the muscles, nerves, heart, lungs, 
skin, digestive system, and sense 
organs. 


Tax Deduction 
Details Available 


Detailed information on how to 
take income tax deductions for bad 
debts are contained in Internal Rev- 
enue Service’s Treasury Decision 
6403. 


While the IRS does not distribute 
copies of such decisions, physicians 
desiring the information may write 
Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. The information is in the July 
30 issue of the Federal Register. 


Health Insurance 
Gains Go in Record 


An article on gains in the health in- 
surance field was included in the Au- 
gust 27 Congressional Record at the 
request of Rep. 
Richard M. Simp- 
son (R., Pa.). 

The story ap- 
peared in the 
Wall Street Jour- 
nal and was 
placed in the Rec- 
ord-under the 
heading ‘Medical 
Care, the Amer- 
ican Way.” 

Simpson said 
he is encouraged 

Rep. Simpson that “we have 
made such remarkable progress in 
meeting our medical and health needs 
by individual and collective initiative 
without reliance on government pa- 
ternalism.” 











Questions & Answers 
| Selling a Practice 


—The family of a recently de- 
ceased physician has asked me to 

help them in the disposal of his prac- 
tice and equipment. Due to illness he 
had not practiced regularly during the 
last five years. His practice was lim- 
ited to EENT. I would like to ask your 
opinion regarding certain matters. 

1—How do people commonly arrive 
at the value of a practice if sold as a 
whole? 

2—If another physician, already in 
the community, should buy the rec- 
ords only, how does one arrive at a 
fair value for them? 

3—If another physician should buy 
the records would it be ethical to pay 
to the family a certain percentage of 
the income derived from such new pa- 
tients over a stated period of time? If 
so, what is a customary percentage 
and time? For income tax purposes 
would this be a capital or ordinary 
expenditure? 

4—Would it be ethical for another 
physician to announce by way of an 
advertisement in the local newspaper 
that he had secured the records or 
practice as a whole of the deceased 
physician? This applies to either a 
new man coming to the community or 
one already here. 


—Time lapse from date of death, 

appraised value of physical as- 
sets, attractive assignable lease with 
at least two years remaining life, of- 
fice location, professional stature of 
the deceased, and dollar volume of 
the practice are basic considerations. 
A willing buyer would pay for furni- 
ture and equipment at appraised 
value. For the purchase of a going 
practice exclusive of accounts re- 
ceivable, a buyer might pay up to 
15% of last year’s gross. 

There are some legal implications 
connected with the sale of records 
without the patients’ consent. It is 
commonly held that they are the per- 
sonal property of the patient and 
upon request the estate or the buyer 
must surrender them. 

In rare cases a percentage of the 
income received by the purchaser 
from the old patients is paid for a 
limited time to the estate, probably 
15 to 25% for one year. In the in- 
stant case, the buyer is obtaining 
nothing more than an old mailing 
list—hence an ordinary expenditure. 

It is never ethical to advertise. An- 
nouncements may, however, be 
mailed to former patients of the de- 
ceased advising of the name of the 
successor to his practice. 





ormeeter 


For office, reception room or study 


Beautiful natural 
finish blonde wood 
inside indicator 
cabinet plus trans- 
mitter unit as shown 
ONLY 


Meets Scieatific Accuracy 

Your own nal weather sta- 

tion. Continuous reading dials. 

Reliable information instantly on 

wind speed, wind direction and 

barometric pressure. Windometer 

measures even variable winds to 
. Easily installed. Com- 

lete pictorial instructions. 

nd check or money order. Satis- 


| *99°° 


on other weather instruments. Thousands in use! 
‘‘Aviation’s Leading Supply House’”’ 
AIRCRAFT COMPONENTS, INC. - BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 











—TIn regard to the new postal rul- 

ing for all cylindrical shaped par- 
cels including those containing blood 
and urine (The AMA News, Aug. 10, 
1959), is the postage rate higher if 
the cylinder encloses the little exam- 
ination form giving proper infornia- 
tion as to patient’s name, age etc.? 


A.E.G., MD 
West Virginia 
—The Post Office Department 
considers the patient’s name and 
age and other information pertinent 
to the blood or urine as descriptive 
of the contents and the third class 
postage rate applies. If however, you 
enclose a short case history of the 
patient, the parcel then would be 
subject to a first class postage rate. 





FOR 
THE 

CRITICAL 
EAR... 





you may now select from 


two magnificent 


Stereo Dynette~ 


PHONO CARTRIDGES 





Shure Stereo Dynetic Cartridges are designed and 
made specifically for listeners who appreciate ac- 


curacy and honesty of sound. They separate disc 
stereo sound channels with incisive clarity, are 
singularly smooth throughout the normally audible 
spectrum...and are without equal in the re- 
creation of clean lows, brilliant highs, and true-to- 


performance mid-range. Completely compatible 

.. both play monaural or stereo records, fit all 
4-lead and 3-lead stereo changers and arms. Avail- 
able through responsible high fidelity consultants 
and dealers. 


PROFESSIONAL : 
MODEL M3D: 





. 
. . 
. AT '$45.00°: 
. . 
: *audiophile net, ¢ 

with O.7 mil diamond ¢ 
: : 
* Incomparable quality—the overwhelming * 
+ choice of independent critics and experts ° 
$ Floats at a pressure of only 3 grams in tran- ; 
* scription tone arms. Distortion-free response ° 
« from 20 to 15,000 cps. Unparalleled com- + 
: pliance. Built to perfectionist tolerances ; 


* CUSTOM 





* MODEL M7D 

; AT $24.00° 

° *audioph e net 

* with 0.7 mil diamond : 
: Outclasses every cartridge except the Shure : 
« M3D—by actual listeging tests! Tracks per- + 
s fectly at minimum pressure available in all ¢ 
~ record changer arms. Smooth from 40 to! 
* 15,000 cps. . 


: Use Only Shure Replacement styli that carry ° 


° ‘ ° 
+ the certification “Precision Manufactured by . 
: Shure’’. Inferior imitations can seriously de- } 
* grade the performance of the cartridge 


eee eee eee eee | 


SHURE BROTHERS, INC. 
222 Hartrey Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 
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—__—Practice Management 


Planning Office in Home? 
Here Are Pros and Cons 


here are many pros and cons for 
maintaining a medical office in 
the physician's residence. 

In most cases,‘the ultimate decision 
for a home office rests with the doc- 
tor’s personal make-up, his economic 
situation, or his good wife. 

A medical office in one’s own resi- 
dence saves traveling time, eliminates 
rent, and minimizes utility and clean- 
ing bills. 

Lack of Privacy: At the same time, 
some physicians who have tried a 
home office practice report the price 
is too high in terms of lack of privacy. 

According to one doctor, his wife 
was on the verge of a nervous break- 
down after an army of youngsters and 
pregnant women had tramped in and 
out of their home for a few months. 

Another MD reported that when he 
set up a home office, patients began 
to ignore office hours and dropped in 
to see him whenever they felt like it. 

Tax Saving: From a tax standpoint, 
the physician who has a home office 
may realize substantial savings. He 
may deduct as a business expense, a 
teasonable share of home mainte- 
nance costs which are attributable to 
his practice. 

This may be done on a room basis 
or a square foot basis. For example, 
if two rooms of a seven room resi- 
dence are used for the medical office, 
2/7th of the maintenance costs of the 
home may be deducted as a business 


- expense. 


For the young doctor starting in 
private practice, for the wife willing 
to double as housewife and office 
nurse, the home office certainly is a 
. good way to obtain a foothold in the 


, community. 


/ A young physician may find it ad- 
. vantageous to start out with a home 


‘Rural Doctors 
: On the Move 


: A survey shows rat 46% of the 
* general practitioners in rural areas of 
Virginia do not remain in their orig- 
inal locations after seven to 10 years 
; of practice. ~ 
The study, conducted by Dr. Everett 
‘ L. Coffey, Buchanan, Va., included 
two groups of physicians. One group 
of 138 was placed in rural practice 
‘ through the Virginia Council of 
Health and Medical Care. The second 
: group of 89 included MDs in Roanoke 
and adjacent counties. 
| After seven years, 46% of the first 
group were nv longer practicing at 
their original locations. Percentage 
for the second group after a 10 year 
period also was 46. 

The 41 physicians who gave reasons 
for moving listed the following: 

Lack of hospital facilities or general 
dissatisfaction with opportunity to use 
training (13), wife or family dissatis- 
fied with community (13), insufficient 
income (11), desire to specialize (11), 
overwork (9), not enough work (7), 
health (4), ;personal problems (4), 
drafted into Armed Forces (4), mis- 
cellaneous reasons (13). 


Field Secretary Named 


Jack E. Ryon recently joined the 
staff of the American Medical Educa- 
tional Foundation as field secretary. 
He has been alumni director of Lake 
Forest College since 1953. 
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office and then open a second office 
downtown as his practice increases. 

Two Offices: There are many ad- 
vantages in maintaining more than 
one office, and even established physi- 
cians might consider the feasibility of 
doing so. 

For one thing, a physician maintain- 
ing more than one office is entitled to 
deduct transportation expenses be- 
tween the offices. This ordinarily 
means automobile overhead. 

He also is entitled to deduct for in- 
come tax purposes an allocable share 
of home maintenance costs if he main- 
tains a bona fide home office. The 
fact that he may see more patients at 
his downtown office is immaterial, 
just as long as he regularly treats pa- 
tients at his home office. 

Bona Fide Office: The physician who 
deducts for a second office in his home 
should be prepared to show an Inter- 
nal Revenue agent proof that it is a 
bona fide medical office. This can best 
be shown by: 

e Having some room in the house 
furnished and equipped for the exami- 
nation and treatment of patients. 

e Maintaining the records of those 
patients whom he has treated in the 
home office. 

e Installing a separate business 
phone for the home medical office. 

e Hanging a doctor’s shingle out- 
side the house, indicating that he is 
available for seeing patients. 

Patients’ Convenience; For the indi- 
vidual practitioner, an otherwise long 
work day may be broken up by han- 
dling the bulk of the practice at the 
‘downtown office and then regularly 
seeing patients for a few hours in the 
evening at home. 

More importantly, a home office can 
be a convenience to many patients 
who might find it a hardship to visit 
a downtown office. 

This is especially true of elderly 
patients who prefer to come into the 
physician’s home under informal cir- 
cumstances, rather than making the 
long trek to the upper floor of some 
downtown office building. 
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NEGA-FILE 


PORTABLE 
SLIDE FILES 


For 34%” x 4” 
slides. 


* PERFECT SLIDE PROTECTION! 
NO BREAKAGE, DUST, DAMPNESS! 


* ‘ANGLE GROOVE’ CONSTRUCTION! 


Finger-tip slide reference. View 
each slide without removing from 
file. New filing, removal easel 


© BEAUTY! — Magnificent d hardwood, 
smartly styled. Walnut finish. Comfortable, 
leather handles. Lock corner joints. Brass-plated 
herdwore, snap locks. 
© 3 SIZES AVAILABLE! 
(All with removable index, bered slots) 
34-25 25 slides. $ 6.45 
34-50 50 slides. 10.75 
34-100 100 slides. 12.95 














MDs Fight Decision 
Classifying Offices 


New York MDs are going to fight 
a court decision holding that if their 
offices are on the ground floor they 
are legally “stores.” The New York 
Times said it is not a question of van- 
ity with the doctors, but of cash. If 
their offices become “stores” they lose 
the protection of rent controls. The 
situation arose through a Municipal 
Court decision. 

Robert Potter, executive secretary 
of the New York County Medical So- 
ciety, said, “The medical societies of 
the city hope to go to the Legislature 
in January to get them to spell this 
out. We feel that the legislators never 
intended to equate a doctor’s office 
to a shop where someone sells news- 
papers or hats or dresses.” 
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Does 
far 
more 
than 
speed 
billing..... 


Only “Thermo-Fax" Copying Machines do so many 
Jobs...80 quickly, so easily, for such low cost ! 


Your month’s billing usually can be ready for the mail in one 
morning with a ‘““Thermo-Fax”’ Copying Machine. Yet every day you’ll 
use this versatile machine for fast copies of many different papers. 
Such things as patient histories, medical- articles, meeting reports— 
even photos and drawings. 

Anyone in your office can operate this completely electric copying 
machine. Anyone can make an accurate dry copy in just 4 seconds! 
To see how to speed your paper work, phone your local ‘““Thermo-Fax”’ 
Copying Products dealer. Or mail the coupon. 
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Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company 
Dept. DBM-99, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 


Name 
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REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF 
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Diagnosing Investments 





Investors Ask, ‘Where. 
Do We Go From Here?’ 


By Merryle S. Rukeyser 


obody ever got rich by drooling 
over the historic price advance 
of stocks which he didn’t own. 

Likewise, there is no profit in 
regretting that! you were not 
aboard the stock market gravy 
train during the prolonged boom 
in market prices. 

The _ practical challenge * is: 
Where do we go from here? 

Two Views: Older persons, living 
on dividends and interest, are inter- 
ested in optimum immediate re- 
turn consistent with safety of prin- 
cipal. This objective makes bonds 
attractive -at present, since they 
are yielding the best return in 
more than a generation. 

But’ younger persons, on their 
way up, are concerned with in- 
vestment vehicles which will en- 
able them to participate in the fu- 
ture growth of the national econ- 
omy. 

In the 21-month rise in stock 
prices, popular issues reflected the 
willingness of buyers to pay a 
premium for shares which ap- 
peared to have a bright future. In 
the technical parlance of Wall 
Street, the new yardstick was the 
price-to-future earnings ratio. This 
meant that the buyer was willing 
to give the seller much of the ad- 
vantage of future growth. 

Key to Action: With 4000 com- 
panies engaged in 50 major indus- 
tries among the listed stocks on 
major stock exchanges, how does 
the prospective,jnvestor pick those 
with better than average growth 
potential? 

One well-known investment 
counsellor, in addressing himself 
to this baffling question, offers a 
key to prudent action. “As a start- 
ing point,” he points out, “the in- 
vestor should recognize that stocks, 
like human beings, have differing 
characteristics. The ‘personality’ of 
a given company stems from the 
nature of the industry in which it 
principally operates. Consider 
three companies each in a differ- 
ent kind of business: 

“Company A is engaged in a reg- 
ulated-rate-of-return industry sup- 
plying an essential and highly fre- 
quent repeat service, such as the 
telephone business. The regulated 
rates are a handicap in periods of 





rising costs. Moreover the low rate 
of return forces the company to fi- 
nance the expansion of its facilities 
externally by selling additional 
shares of stock periodically, thus 
diluting the growth of earning per 
share. Hence, its principal charac- 
teristic is stability of earnings and 
dividends plus modest growth. 

“Company B manufactures a cap- 
ital-goods type of product like rail- 
road cars or locomotives. The pur- 
chase of such products entails a 
large outlay of capital and is infre- 
quent and postponable. The com- 
pany’s sales, earnings and divi- 
dends fluctuate violently from the 
top to the bottom of a cycle. 
(Monthly shipments of new freight 
cars averaged 8,364 in 1947 and 
3,690 in 1958.) The chief invest- 
ment characteristic of such a com- 
pany is its cyclical or unstable na- 
ture. 

“Company C (in the growth cate- 
gory) is engaged in a technological 
field, such as chemistry, where 
there is a continuous flow of new 
products which are either more 
economical or far superior to older 
types or serve entirely new pur- 
poses. Because new items create 
high profit margins and rapid sales 
growth, this company can finance 
research and plant expansion out 
of its own earnings without dilut- 
ing the equity. Its major .charac- 
teristics, therefore, is above- aver- 
age growth of earning power and 
dividend-paying ability.” 

Labor-Cost Ratio: In addition to 
research-mindedness and stress on 
technological progress, a growth 
company should have a low ratio of 
labor costs to total sales. 


Historically, companies such as 
Abbott Laboratories, Celanese, 
Corning Glass, Dow Chemical, 
Eastman Kodak, Gulf Oil, Minne- 
sota Mining and Manufacturing, 
Standard Oil (New Jersey), and 
Union Carbide have been among 
those with a strong propensity for 
growth. 


(Mr. Rukeyser will be pleased to receive 
inquiries from physicians concerning their fi- 
nancial problems. Letters, with self-addressed, 

envelopes, should be sent in care of 
The” AMA News, 535 N. Dearborn, Chicago 
10, tl.) 

















For Only $5 You Can 


TRY BARRON'S 


FOR 17 


to help your 


Here is a way to discover, at low cost, how Barron's 
National Business and Financial Weekly gives you 
complete financial and investment guidance—the 
equivalent of numerous special services that cost 
much ned Ba trial subscription—17 weeks for only 
$5—bri 
Every ney you need to know to help you handle 
your business and investment affairs with greater 
g and foresigh the investment 
im>lications of current litical and economic 
events, and co te activities . . . the perspective 
you must have to anticipate trends and grasp profit- 
able investment opportunities . . . the Fiaoitede 
of underlying , immediate outlook, vital news 
and statistics, which indicate intrinsic values of 
stocks and bonds, real estate, commodities. Com- 
pactly edited to conserve your time, yet keep you 





WEEKS 


money grow 


profitably informed. 

No other publication is like Barron's. It is espe- 
cially edited for the man who is worth over $10,000, 
0 ee ee ee It is the only 

affiliated with Dow Jones, and has full use of 
Son aa ’ vast, specialized information in serving 


Try Barron's and see for yourself how this com- 
plete weekly financial news service gives money- 
making, tive information you in manag- 
ing your and investments wisely, profitably, 
in the eventful weeks ahead. 

Only $5 for 17 weeks’ trial; full year’s subscri; — 
only $15. Just send this ad today with your 
or tell us to bill you. Barron's National Business 
and Financial Weekly, 392 Newbury Street, Boston 
15, Mass. AN-921 
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IRS to Watch 
Travel Expenses 


he Internal Revenue Service 

warned recently that it will give 
a closer look to tax deductions 
claimed as business travel expenses, 
and for this reason physicians should 
understand just what kind of travel 
expenses may be deducted. 

On business trips, such as attending 
a meeting of the medical association 
or going to another city to take a 
special course related to the physi- 
cian’s practice, all ordinary and neces- 
sary expenses (railroad tickets, meals, 
lodging, tips, etc.) are deductible. 

Reasonable Amount: To qualify as 
being ordinary and necessary, the ex- 
penses must be reasonable in amount 
and the type that other physicians 
might incur if they were involved in 
similar travel. 

Formerly, business expenses in- 
curred on what primarily were pleas- 
ure trips, were not deductible. But 
the adoption of U.S. Treasury Regula- 
tion 1.162-2 now makes it possible to 
deduct expenses incurred solely for 
business purposes at the taxpayer's 
destination. 

For example, a Pennsylvania physi- 
cian takes a vacation to San Francis- 
co. During the course of his two-week 
stay there, he decides to go to a medi- 
cal meeting in Los Angeles which has 
a program on his specialty. 

Business and Pleasure: Under this 
ruling, the physician may go to Los 
Angeles to attend the meeting and de- 
duct as business expense the cost of 
attending the meeting (registration 
fee, transportation, lodging, meals, 
tips, etc.). 

At the same time IRS States that 
no portion of the traveling expense to 
a destination may be deducted on a 
trip made primarily for pleasure. 

If an individual attends a profes- 
sional meeting, it would be wise for 
him to retain correspondence relat- 
ing to the trip, as well as follow-up 
correspondence exchanged upon re- 
turning from the meeting. 

Records Important: Items for which 
no receipts are obtainable—tips, cab 
fares, etc.—should be recorded in a 
daily diary. 

All cancelled checks and receipts 
should be saved. A check issued to 
cash or a traveler’s check offers little 
evidence of business expense. If it is 
necessary to use such checks, a nota- 
tion of the payee and the nature of 
the expense should be made of them. 
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Times A Year 
On All Accounts 


WITH INSURED SAFETY 


¢ Withdrawals paid on demand since 
charter granted in 1937 

e Accounts are legal investments for 
trust funds and exempt from _per- 
sonal property tax in California. 

e Funds placed by the 10th of any 
month earn from the Ist of that 
month. Postage pre-paid both ways. 

Accounts insured to $10,000 


be DELITY Federal 


SAVINGS 4 LOAN ASSOCIATION 
225 E. BROADWAY + GLENDALE 5, CALIF. 
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Current Rate 
Per Annum e 








Assets over $160 million 


(SF. A. WRIGHT, Vice-president/Dept.D — 


Please send information about your association. | 
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PAS 
“Are you approved by Good 
Housekeeping?” 


19 of 20 Would 
Use Keogh Bill 


ee of every 20 professional 
persons responding to a survey 
by The Bank of New York would set 
up a retirement savings plan if per- 
mitted to use tax-deferred dollars 
under a Keogh bill-type law. 

Survey findings were based on 
6200 responses from lawyers, physi- 
cians, dentists and accountants. Re- 
sults were published in the June issue 
of Trusts and Estates magazine. 

Respondents indicated that on the 
average they would expect to put 
$2500. a year into the savings plan, 
but the bank pointed out that in many 
cases, amounts indicated “appeared 
to be wishful thinking.” 

It added that at the time of the 
survey, the questionnaire indicated a 
$5000 ceiling on the amount which 
could be put aside yearly. The ceil- 
ing under the proposed Keogh Bill is 
$2500 annually. 

The survey showed that profes- 
sional persons in employment and 
those who are self-employed are in 
the same relative position at age 35 
—with two out of 10 having made 
some provision for retirement. 

But at age 45, five out of 10 of 
those who are employees are mem- 
bers of a qualified retirement plan, 
while among the self-employed, seven 
out of 10 still have no planned re- 
tirement program. 


GROWTH 
INDUSTRY 
SHARES, Inc. 


—a common stock investment 
company—investing in 

stocks selected for possible 
long-term growth. 

Priced at Asset Value per share plus 3% on 


investments under $2,000, and down to 1% 
on investments of $25,000 or more. , 








Ask for a free prospectus 
describing the Fund—reviewing its 
objectives, its record, its invest- 
ments, and offering its shares. 








; Growth Industry Shares, Inc. 
: 6 North Michigan Avenue 
: Chicago 2, Illinois 


: Without obligation please send me a copy : 
: of the Prospectus describing your Fund. 


Name___ ee aekcpaiaaeietion 
: Address — 
_.Zone 
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Why the 
1960 Oldsmobile 
will give you more 
satisfaction than 
any car you have 
ever owned 


7 HEN the excitement of new car announcements 
\ \ is over, these facts will stand out. 
One car will distinguish itself for its restrained good taste. 
There is true distinction in the styling of the new 
Oldsmobile. It has the clean-cut look that one asso- 
ciates with balanced design. Its fashioning is subtle, 
refined, uncluttered—captures the spirit of the Rocketing 


Sixties in a refreshing new way. It’s style you can 


“live with”! 


One car will be talked about for its smooth manners. 
As more and more people take to the road in the 1960 
Oldsmobiles, you will hear glowing comments about 
its quiet smoothness, its sturdy indifference to the rough- 
est of roads, the solid feel at the wheel, and the ease 


with which it handles in every situation. 


-Olds will give each owner his individual preference 
in power plants. The driver who wants top econ- 
omy plus Rocket “Go” on lower-cost regular gas 
will have it. The owner who wants top performance 
from premium fuel will have it. Everyone can have 
the best balance of power and economy for his 


kind of driving. 


One car will stand out as the quality car of the year. 
The 1960 Oldsmobile is the finest achievement of 62 
years of building quality automobiles. Today’s precision 
standards at Oldsmobile are higher than was believed 
possible as recently as two years ago. Today’s quality 
control is the accomplishment of years of patient 


progress in an organization where quality is a way of life! 


That’s why we can promise that your 1960 Rocket 
Engine Oldsmobile will be so completely satis- 
fying in every way. It offers the style you want, 
the room you need, and the thrift you asked for. It 
is quality-built to fully protect Oldsmobile’s price- 
less reputation as the medium-price car that holds 


its value best right through to trade-in time. 


You will have your choice of 17 new models in Olds- 
mobile’s three established Series—Dynamic 88, Super 88 


and Ninety-Eight. See your local authorized Oldsmo- 





bile Quality Dealer on Thursday, October | for your 





first view of the car especially planned for the person 


who wants the best the medium-price class can offer! 





